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I 


ENTER MR. FEUERSTEIN 











N an afternoon late in April Feuer- 
() stein left his boarding house in 

East Sixteenth Street, in the block 
just beyond the eastern gates of Stuyve- 
sant Square, and paraded down Second 
Avenue. 

A romantic figure was Feuerstein, of 
the German Theater stock company. He 
was tall and slender, and had large, hand- 
some features. His coat was cut long over 
the shoulders and in at the waist to show 
his lines of strength and grace. He wore 
a pearl-gray soft hat with rakish brim, 
and it was set with suspicious carelessness 
upon his bushy yellow hair. His eyes were 
bright blue, and seemed to blazon a fiery, 
sentimental nature. He strode along, in- 
tensely self-conscious, not in the way that 
causes awkwardness, but in the way that 
causes a swagger. One had only to glance 
at him to know that he was offensive 
to many men and fascinating to many 
women. 

Not an article of his visible clothing 
had been paid for, and the ten-cent piece 
in a pocket of his trousers was his total 
cash balance. But his heart was as light 
as the day. 


At the Fourteenth-Street crossing he 
became conscious that a young man was 
looking at him with respectful admiration 
and with the doubting hope of one who 
fears a distinguished acquaintance has 
forgotten him. Feuerstein paused and in 
his grandest, most gracious manner said: 
“Ah! Mr. Hartmann—a glorious day !” 

Young Hartmann flushed with pleasure 
and stammered, “Yes—a glorious day !” 

“Tt is lucky I met you,” continued 
Feuerstein. “I had an appointment at the 
Café Boulevard at four, and came hurry- 
ing away from my lodgings with empty 
pockets—I am so absent-minded. Could 
you convenience me with a loan of five dol- 
lars? I'll repay you to-night—you will be 
at Goerwitz’s probably? I usually drop in 
there after the theater.” 

Hartmann colored with embarrassment. 
“I’m sorry,” he said, humbly, “I’ve got 
only a two-dollar bill. If that would—” 

Feuerstein frowned. “Perhaps I can 
make that do. Thank you—sorry to 
trouble you. I must be more careful.” 

The two dollars were transferred, Feu- 
erstein gave Hartmann a flourishing stage 
salute and strode grandly on. Before he 
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had gone ten yards he had forgotten 
Hartmann and had dismissed all financial 
care—had he not enough to carry him 
through the day, even should he be so un- 
lucky as to meet no one who would pay 
for his dinner and his drinks? 

The hedge at the Café Boulevard was 
grecn and the tables were in the yard and 
on the balconies; but Feuerstein entered, 
seated himself in one of the reading rooms, 
ordered a glass of beer, and divided his at- 
tention between the Fliegende Blatter and 
the faces of incoming men. After half an 
hour two men in an arriving group of 
three nodded coldly to him. He waited 
until they were seated, then joined them 
and proceeded to make himself agreeable 
to the one who had just been introduced to 
him. The result was an invitation to din- 
ner. At a quarter past seven Feuerstein, 
with his two dollars intact, with a loan of 
one dollar added to it, and with five of his 
original ten cents, took himself away to 
the theater. Afterward, by appointment, 
he met his new friend, and they went to 
the Young German Shooters’ Society ball 
at the Terrace Garden. 

It was one of those simple, innocent en- 
tertainments that assemble the society of 
the real New York—the three and a half 
millions who work hard and live plainly, 
whose ideals center about the hearth, and 
whose aspirations are to retire with a 
competence early in the afternoon of life, 
thenceforth placidly to assist in the pros- 
perity of their children and have their 
youth over again in their grandchildren. 

Feuerstein’s gaze wandered from face 
to face among the young women, to pause 
at last upon a dark, handsome, strong- 
looking daughter of the people. She had 
coal-black hair that curled about a low 
forehead. Her eyes were dreamy and 
stormy. Her mouth was sweet, if a trifle 
petulant. “And who is she?” he asked his 
companion—Horwitz, an assistant book- 
keeper in a department store. 

“That’s Hilda Brauner,” he replied. 
“Her father has a delicatessen in Avenue 
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A. He’s very rich—owns three tenements. 
They must bring him in at least ten thou- 
sand net, not to speak of what he makes 
in the store.” 

“A beautiful creature,” said Feuerstein. 
“T’d like to meet her.” 

“Certainly,” replied Horwitz. “I'll in- 
troduce her to you.” 

She blushed and was painfully ill at 
ease in presence of his grand and lofty 
courtesy—she who had been used to the 
off-hand manners which prevail wherever 
there is an equality of the sexes and the 
custom of frank sociability. And when 
he asked her to dance she would have re- 
fused had she been able to speak at all. 
But he bore her off and soon made her 
forget herself in the happiness of being 
drifted in his strong arm upon the rhyth- 
mic billows of the waltz. At the end he led 
her to a seat and fell to complimenting 
her—his eyes eloquent, his voice, it seemed 
to her, as entrancing as the waltz music. 
When he spoke in German it was without 
the harsh sputtering and growling, the 
slovenly slurring and clipping to which 
she had been accustomed. She could an- 
swer only with monosyllables or appreci- 
ative looks, though usually she was a 
great talker and, as she had much com- 
mon sense and not a little wit, a good 
talker. But her awe of him, which in- 
creased when she learned that he was on 
the stage, did not prevent her from get- 
ting the two main impressions he wished 
to make upon her—that Mr. Feuerstein 
was a very grand person indeed, and that 
he was condescending to be profoundly 
smitten of her charms. 

She was the “catch” of Avenue A, tak- 
ing prospects and looks together, and the 
men she knew had let her rule them. In 
Mr. Feuerstein she had found what she 
had been unconsciously seeking with the 
“idealismus” of genuine youth—a man 
who compelled her to look far up to him, 
a man who seemed to her to embody those 
vague dreams of a life grand and beauti- 
ful away off somewhere which are dreamed 
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by all young people and by not a few 
older ones, who have less excuse for not 
knowing where happiness is to be found. 
He spent the whole evening with her; Mrs. 
Liebers and Sophie, with whom she had 
come, did not dare interrupt her pleasure, 
but had to stay, yawning and cross, until 
the last strain of “Home, Sweet Home.” 

At parting he pressed her hand. “I 
have been happy,” he murmured in a tone 
which said, “Mine is a sorrow-shadowed 
soul that has rarely tasted happiness.” 

She glanced up at him with ingenuous 
feeling in her eyes and managed to stam- 
mer: “I hope we'll meet again.” 

“Couldn’t I come down to see you Sun- 
day evening?” 

“There’s a concert in the Square,” she 
answered. “If you’re there I might see 
you.” 

“Until Sunday night,” he said, and 
made her see that the three intervening 
days would be for him three eternities. 

She thought of him all the way home in 
the car, and until she fell asleep. His so- 
norous name was in her mind when she 
awoke in the morning; and, as she stood 
in the store that day, waiting on the cus- 
tomers, she looked often at the door, and, 
with the childhood-surviving faith of 
youth in the improbable and impossible, 
hoped that he would appear. For the first 
time she was definitely discontented with 
her lot, was definitely fascinated by the 
idea that there might be something higher 
and finer than the simple occupations 
which had filled her life thus far. 


In the evening after supper her father 
and mother left her and her brother Au- 
gust in charge, and took their usual stroll 
for exercise and for the profound delight 
of a look at their tenements—those re- 
minders of many years of toil and thrift. 
They had spent their youth, she as cook, 
he as helper, in one of New York’s earliest 
delicatessen shops. When they had saved 
three thousand dollars they married and 
put into effect the plan which had been 
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their chief subject of conversation every 
day and every evening for ten years— 
they opened the “delicatessen” in Avenue 
A, near Second Street. They lived in two 
back rooms ; they toiled early and late for 
twenty-three contented, cheerful years— 
she in the shop when she was not doing the 
housework or caring for the babies, he in 
the great clean cellar, where the cooking 
and cabbage-cutting and pickling and 
spicing were done. And now, owners of 
three tenement houses that brought in 
eleven thousand a year clear, they were 
about to retire. They had fixed on a place 
in the Bronx, in the East Side, of course, 
with a big garden about it and an arbor 
where there could be pinochle, beer and 
coffee on Sunday afternoons. In a sen- 
tence, they were honorable and exemplary, 
if obscure, members of that great mass of 
humanity which has the custody of the 
present and the future of the race—those 
who live by the sweat of their own brows 
or their own brains, and train their chil- 
dren to do likewise, those who maintain 
the true ideals of happiness and progress, 
those from whom spring all the leaders of 
thought and action. 

They walked slowly up the avenue, 
speaking to their neighbors, pausing now 
and then for a joke or to pat a baby on 
the head, until they were within two blocks 
of Tompkins Square. They stopped be- 
fore a five-story tenement; evidently the 
dwelling place of substantial, intelligent, 
self-respecting artisans and their families, 
leading the natural life of busy useful- 
ness. In its first floor was a delicatessen— 
the sign read “Schwartz and Heilig.” 
Paul Brauner pointed with his long- 
stemmed pipe at the one show-window. 
“Fine, isn’t it? Beautiful!’ he said in 
Low-German—they and almost all their 
friends spoke Low-German, and used 
English only when they could not avoid it. 

The window certainly was well ar- 
ranged. Only a merchant who knew his 
business thoroughly—both his wares and 
his customers—could have thus displayed 
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cooked chickens, hams and tongues, the 
imported sausages and fish, the jelly-en- 
closed paste of chicken livers, the bottles 
and jars of pickled or spiced meats and 
vegetables and fruits. The spectacle was 
adroitly arranged to move the hungry to 
yearning, the filled to regret, and the dys- 
peptic to rage and remorse. And behind 
the show-window lay a shop whose shelves, 
counters and floor were clean as toil could 
make and keep them, and whose air was 
saturated with the most delicious odors. 

Mrs. Brauner nodded. “Heilig was up 
at half-past four this morning,” she said. 
“He cleans out every morning and moves 
everything twice a week.” She had a 
round, honest face that was an inspiring 
study in simplicity, sense and sentiment. 

“What a worker!’ was her husband’s 
comment. “So unlike most of the young 
men nowadays. If August were only like 
him!” 

*You’d think Heilig was a drone if he 
were your son,” replied Mrs. Brauner. 
She knew that if any one else had dared 
thus to attack their boy, his father would 
have been growling and snapping like an 
angry bear. 

“That’s right!” he retorted, with mock 
scorn. “Defend your children! You’ll be 
excusing Hilda for putting off Heilig 
next.” 

“She’ll marry him—give her time,” 
said Mrs. Brauner. “She’s romantic, but 
she’s sensible, too—why, she was born to 
make a good wife to a hard-working man. 
Where’s there another woman that knows 
the business as she does? You admit on 
her birthdays that she’s the only real 
helper you ever had.” 

“Except you,” said her husband. 

“Never mind me.” Mrs. Brauner pre- 
tended to disdain the compliment. 

At that moment Otto Heilig appeared 
in his doorway and greeted them awk- 
wardly. Nor did their cordiality lessen 
his embarrassment. His pink and white 
skin was rosy red and his frank blue-gray 
eyes shifted uneasily. But he was smiling 
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with eager friendliness, showing even, 
sound white teeth. 

“You are coming to see us to-morrow?” 
asked Mrs. Brauner—he always cailed on 
Sunday afternoons and stayed until five, 
when he had to open shop for the Sunday 
supper rush. 

“Why—that is—not exactly—no,” he 
stammered. Hilda had told him not to 
come, but he knew that if he admitted it 
to her parents they would be severe with 
her. He didn’t like anybody to be severe 
with Hilda, and he felt that their way of 
helping his courtship was not suited to 
the modern ideas. “They make her hate 
me,” he often muttered. But if he re- 
sented it he would offend them and Hilda 
too; if he acquiesced he encouraged them 
and added to Hilda’s exasperation. 

Mrs. Brauner knew at once that Hilda 
was in some way the cause of the break in 
the custom. “Oh, you must come,” she 
said. “We’d feel queer all week if we 
didn’t see you on Sunday.” 

*“Yes—I must have my cards,” said 
Brauner. He and Otto always played 
pinochle ; Otto’s eyes most of the time and 
his thoughts all the time were on Hilda, 
in the corner, at the zither, playing the 
maddest, most romantic music; her father 
therefore usually won, poor at the game 
though he was. It made him cross to lose, 
and Otto sometimes defeated his own luck 
deliberately when love refused to do it for 
him. 

“Very well, then—that is—if I can— 
I'll try to come.” 

Several customers pushed past him into 
his shop and he had to rejoin his partner, 
Schwartz, behind the counters. Brauner 
and his wife walked slowly home—it was 
late and there would be more business than 
Hilda and August could attend to. As 
they crossed Third Street Brauner said: 
“Hilda must go and tell him to come. 
This is her doing.” 

“But she can’t do that,” objected Mrs. 
Brauner. “She’d say it was throwing her- 
self at his head.” 


























“Not if I send her?” Brauner frowned 
with a seeming of severity. “Not if I, her 
father, send her—for two chickens, as 
we're out?” Then he laughed. His fierce- 
ness was the family joke—when Hilda 
was small she used to say, “Now, get mad, 
father, and make little Hilda laugh!” 

Hilda was behind the counter, a cus- 
.tomer watching with fascinated eyes the 
graceful, swift movements of her arms 
and hands as she tied up a bundle. Her 
sleeves were rolled to her dimpled elbows, 
and her arms were round and strong and 
white. She looked healthy and vigorous 
and useful as well as beautiful. 

When the customers had gone Brauner 
said: “Go up to Schwartz and Heilig, 
daughter, and ask them to let you have 
two two-pound chickens. And tell Otto 
Heilig you’ll be glad to see him here to- 
morrow.” 

“But we don’t need the chickens. 
We—” Hilda’s brow contracted and her 
chin came out. 

“Do as I tell you,” said her father. 
“My children shall not sink to the disre- 
spect of these days.” 

“But I shan’t be here to-morrow! I’ve 
made another engagement.” 

“You shall be here to-morrow! If you 
don’t wish young Heilig here for your 
own sake, you must show consideration 
for your parents. Are they to be depriyed 
of their Sunday afternoon? You have 
never done this before, Hilda. You have 
never forgotten us before.” 

Hilda hung her head and blushed. She 
unrolled her sleeves, laid aside her apron 
and set out. She was repentant toward 
her father, but she felt that Otto was to 
blame. She determined to make him suffer 
for it—how easy it was to make him suf- 
fer, and how pleasant to feel that this big 
fellow was her slave! She went straight 
up to him. “So you complained of me, 
did you?” she said scornfully. 

He flushed.. ““No—no,” he stammered. 
“No, indeed, Hilda. Don’t think—” 

She looked contempt. “Well, you’ve 
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won. Come down Sunday afternoon. I 
suppose I’1l have to endure it.” 

“Hilda, you’re wrong. I will not 
come!’ He was angry, but his mind was 
confused. He loved her with all the 
strength of his simple, straightforward 
nature. Therefore he appeared at the — 
worst advantage before her—usually 
either incoherent or dumb. It was not sur- 
prising that she thought him a fool; and, 
when it was suggested that only a su- 
perior man could get on so well as he did, 
she always answered: “He works twice as 
hard as any one else, and you don’t need 
much brains if you’ll work hard.” 

She now cut him short. “If you don’t 
come I’ll have to suffer for it,” she said. 
“You must come! I'll not be glad to see 
you. But if you don’t come [ll never 
speak to you again!” And she left him 
and went to the other counter and ordered 
the chickens from Schwartz. 

Heilig was wretcned—another of those 
hideous dilemmas over which he had been 
stumbling like a drunken man in a dark 
room full of furniture ever since he let his 
mother go to Mrs. Brauner and ask her 
for Hilda. He watched Hilda’s splendid 
back, and fumbled about, upsetting bot- 
tles and rattling dishes, until she turned 
on him a glance of jeering scorn. 
Schwartz burst out laughing, and when 
Hilda was gone said: 

“Anybody could tell you were in love. 
Be stiff with her, Otto, and you’ll get her 
all right. It don’t do to let a woman see 
that you care about her. The worse you 
treat the women the better they like it. 
When they used to tell my father about 
some woman being crazy over a man, he 
always used to say, ‘What sort of a scoun- 
drel is he?? That was good sense.” 

Otto made no reply. No doubt these 
maxims were sound and wise ; but how was 
he to apply them? How could he pretend 
indifference when at sight of her he could 
open his jaws only enough to chatter 
them, could loosen his tongue only enough 
to roll it thickly about? “I can work,” he 
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said to himself, “and I can pay my debts 
and have something over; but when it 
comes to love I’m no gond.” 


II 


BRASS OUTSHINES GOLD 


Hilda returned to her father’s shop and 
was busy there until nine o’clock. Then 
Sophie Liebers came and they went into 
the avenue for a walk. They pushed their 
way through and with the throngs up into 
Tompkins Square—the center of one of 
the several vast districts, little known be- 
cause little written about, that contain the 
real New York and the real New Yorkers. 
In the Square several thousand young 
people were promenading, many of the 
girls walking in pairs, almost all the 
young men paired off, each with a young 
woman. It was warm, and the stars 
beamed down upon the hearts of young 
lovers, blotting out for them electric 
lights and surrounding crowds. It caused 
no comment there for a young couple to 
walk hand in hand, looking each at the 
other with the expression that makes com- 
monplace eyes wonderful. And when the 
sound of a kiss came from a somewhat se- 
cluded bench, the only glances cast in the 
direction whence it had come were glances 
of approval or envy. 

“Otto Heilig complained because I told 
him not to come Sunday,” said Hilda to 
Sophie as they walked up and down. “Do 
you wonder I hate him?” They talked in 
American, as did all the young people, 
except to their elders. 

Sophie was silent. If Hilda had been 
noting her face she would have seen a look 
of satisfaction. 

“T can’t bear him,” went on Hilda. “No 
girl could. He’s so stupid and—and com- 
mon!” Never before had she used that 
last word in such a sense. Mr. Feuerstein 
had begun to educate her. 

Sophie’s unobserved look changed to 
resentment. “Of course he’s not equal to 
Mr. Feuerstein,” she said. “But he’s a 
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very nice fellow—at least for an ordinary 
girl.” Sophie’s father was an upholsterer, 
and not a good one. He owned no tene- 
ments—was barely able to pay the rent 
for a small corner of one. Thus her sole 
dower was her pretty face and her cun- 
ning. She had an industrious, scheming, 
not overscrupulous brain and—her hopes 
and plans. Nor had she time to waste. 
For she was nearer twenty-three than 
twenty-two, at the outer edge of the mar- 
riageable age of Avenue A, which believes 
in an early start at what it regards as the 
main business of life—the family. 

“You surely couldn’t marry such a man 
as Otto!” said Hilda absently, her eyes 
searching the crowd, near and far. 

Sophie laughed. “Beggars can’t be 
choosers,” she answered. “I think he’s all 
right—as men go. It wouldn’t do for me 
to expect too much.” 

Just then Hilda caught sight of Mr. 
Feuerstein—the godlike head, the glori- 
ous hair, the graceful hat. Her manner 
changed—her eyes brightened, her cheeks 
reddened, and she talked fast and laughed 
a great deal. As they passed near him she 
laughed loudly and called out to Sophie as 
if she were not at her elbow—she feared 
he would not see. Mr. Feuerstein turned 
his picturesque head, slowly lifted his hat 
and joined them. At once Hilda became 
silent, listening with rapt attention to the 
commonplaces he delivered in sonorous, 
oracular tones. 

As he deigned to talk only to Hilda, 
who was walking between Sophie and him, 
Sophie was free to gaze round. She spied 
Otto Heilig drooping dejectedly along. 
She adroitly steered her party so that it 
crossed his path. He looked up to find 
himself staring at Hilda. She frowned at 
this disagreeable apparition into her hap- 
piness, and quickened her step. But 
Sophie, without letting go of Hilda’s 
hand, paused and spoke to Otto. Thus 
Hilda was forced to stop and to say, un- 
graciously: “Mr. Feuerstein, Mr. Hei- 
lig.” 
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Then she and Mr. Feuerstein went on, 
and Sophie drew the reluctant Otto in be- 
hind them. She gradually slackened her 
pace, so that she and Heilig dropped back 
until several couples separated them from 
Hilda and Mr. Feuerstein. A few minutes 
and Hilda and Mr. Feuerstein were seated 
on a bench in the deep shadow of a tree, 
Sophie and Heilig walking slowly to and 
fro a short distance away. 

Heilig was miserable with despondent 
jealousy. He longed to inquire about this 
remarkable-looking stranger—he _ be- 
longed to the class of strangers whom the 
conservative element in Avenue A con- 
demns on their very appearance. Sophie 
was soon answering of her own accord the 
questions he as a gentleman could not ask. 
“You must have heard of Mr. Feuerstein? 
He’s an actor—at the German Theater. 
I don’t think he’s much of an actor—he’s 
one of the kind that takes it out in looks. 
They look like actors except when they’re 
acting.” 

Heilig laughed unnaturally. He did 
not feel like laughing, but wished to show 
his gratitude to Sophie for this shrewd 
blow at his enemy. “He’s rigged out like 
a lunatic, isn’t he?” Otto was thinking of 
the long hair, the low-rolling shirt collar 
and the velvet collar on his coat, light 
gray, to match his hat and suit. 

“T don’t see what Hilda finds in him,” 
continued Sophie. “It makes me laugh to 
look at him; and when he talks I can 
hardly keep from screaming in his face. 
But Hilda’s crazy over him, as you see. 
He tells all sorts of romances about him- 
self, and she believes them all. I think 
she’ll marry him—you know, her father 
lets her do as she pleases. Isn’t it funny 
that a sensible girl like Hilda can be so 
foolish?” 

Heilig did not answer this, and he heard 
little of the talk on love and marriage 
which the over-eager Sophie proceeded to 
give. And it was talk worth listening to, 
as it presented love and marriage in the 
interesting, romantic-sensible Avenue A 





light. Otto was staring gloomily at the 
shadow of the tree. He would have been 
gloomier could he have witnessed the scene 
to which the unmoral old elm was lending 
its impartial shade. 

Mr. Feuerstein was holding Hilda’s 
hand while he looked soulfully down into 
her eyes. She was returning his gaze, her 
eyes expressing all the “Schwérmerei” of 
which their dark depths were capable at 
nineteen. He was telling her what a high 
profession the actor’s was, how great he 
was as an actor, how commonplace her life 
there, how beautiful he could make it if 
only he had money. It was an experience 
to hear Mr. Feuerstein say the word 
“money.” Elocution could go no farther 
in surcharging five letters with contempt. 
His was one of those lofty natures that 
scorn all such matters of intimate concern 
to the humble, hard-pressed little human 
animal as food, clothing and shelter. He 
so loathed money that he would not deign 
to work for it, and as rapidly as possible 
got rid of any that came into his posses- 
sion. 

“Yes, my adorable little princess,” he 
rolled out, in the tones which wove a spell 
over Hilda. “I adore you. How strange 
that IJ should have wandered into this 
neighborhood for my soul’s bride—and 
should have found her!” 

Hilda pressed his clasping hand and 
her heart fluttered. But she was as silent 
and shy as Heilig with her. What words 
had she fit to express response to these 
exalted emotions? “I—TI feel it,” she said 
timidly. “But I can’t say it to you. You 
must think me very foolish.” 

““No—you need not speak. I know what 
you would say. Our hearts speak each to 
the other without words, my beautiful 
jewel. And what do you think your par- 
ents will say?” 

“T—I don’t know,” stammered Hilda. 
“They are so set on my marrying”—she 
glanced toward Otto—how ordinary he 
looked !—“marrying another—a merchant 
like my father. They think only of what 
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is practical. I’m so afraid they won’t un- 
derstand—us.” 

Feuerstein sighed—the darkness pre- 
vented her from seeing that he was also 
frowning with impatience and irritation. 
“But it must be settled at once, my heart’s 
bride,” he said gently. “Secrecy, decep- 
tion are horrible to me. And I am mad to 
claim you as my own. I could not take 
you without their consent—that would be 
unworthy. No, I could not grieve their 
honest hearts !” 

Hilda was much disturbed. She was 
eminently practical herself, aside from 
her fondness for romance, which Mr. Feu- 
erstein was developing in a way so unnat- 
ural in her surroundings, so foreign to 
her education ; and she could see just how 
her father would look upon her lover. She 
feared he would vent plain speech that 
would cut Mr. Feuerstein’s sensitive soul 
and embattle his dignity and pride against 
his love. “I'll speak to them as soon as I 
can,” she said. 

“Then you can speak to them to-mor- 
row or next day, my treasure, and I can 
see you on Sunday afternoon.” 

*“No—not Sunday afternoon. I must 
stay at home—father has ordered it.” 

“Disappointment — deception — post- 
ponement!” Feuerstein struck his hand 
upon his brow and sighed tragically. 
“Oh, my little black-haired angel, how you 
do test my love!” 

Hilda was almost in tears—it was all 
intensely real to her. She felt that he was 
superfine, that he suffered more than or- 
dinary folk like herself and her people. 
“Tl do the best I can,” she pleaded. 

“It would be best for you to introduce 
them to me at once,” he went on, “and let 
me speak.” 

“No—no,” she protested earnestly, ter- 
ror in her voice and her hand trembling in 
his. “That would spoil everything. You 
wouldn’t understand them, or they you. 
Pll speak—and see you Monday night.” 

“Let it be so,” he said. “But I must 
depart. I am studying a new réle.” He 


had an engagement to take supper with 
several of his intimates at the Irving Place 
café. He was eager to go where he could 
throw aside the heaviest parts of his pose 
and give way to his appetite for beer and 
Schweitzerkise sandwiches. “How happy 
we shall be!” he murmured tenderly, kiss- 
ing her cheek and thinking how hard it 
was to be practical and keep remote bene- 
fits in mind when she was so beautiful and 
so tempting and so trustful. He said 
aloud. “I am impatient, soul’s delight! 
Is it strange?” And he bowed like a stage 
courtier to a stage queen and left her. 

She joined Sophie and Heilig and 
walked along in silence, Sophie between 
him and her. Otto caught glimpses of her 
face, and it made his heart ache and his 
courage faint to see the love-light in her 
eyes—and she as far away from him as 
heaven from hell, far away in a world 
from which he was excluded. He and 
Sophie left her at her father’s and he took 
Sophie home. 

Sophie felt that she had done a fair 
evening’s work—not progress, but prog- 
ress in sight. “At least,” she reflected, 
“he’s seeing he isn’t in it with Hilda and 
never can be. I must hurry her on and get 
her married to that fool. A pair of 
fools !” 

Heilig found his mother waiting up for 
him. As she saw his expression, anxiety 
left her face, but cast a deeper shadow 
over her heart. She felt his sorrow as 
keenly as he—she who would have laid 
down her life for him gladly. 

“Don’t lose heart, my big boy,” she 
said, patting him on the shoulder as he 
bent to kiss her. 

At this he dropped down beside her and 
hid his face in her lap and cried like the 
boy-man that he was. “Ach, Gott, mother, 
I love her so!”’ he sobbed. 

Her tears fell on the back of his head. 
Her boy—who had gone so bravely to 
work when the father died, leaving them 
penniless ; her boy—who had laughed and 
sung and whistled and diffused hope and 
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courage and made her feel that the bur- 
den was not a burden but a joy for his 
strong, young shoulders. 

“Courage, beloved!” she said. ‘Hilda 
is a good girl. All will yet be well.” And 
she felt it—God would not be God if He 
could let this heart of gold be crushed to 
powder. 


UT 


FORTUNE FAVORS THE IMPUDENT 


Like all people who lead useful lives 
and neither have nor pretend to have ac- 
quired tastes for fine-drawn emotion, Otto 
and Hilda indulged in little mooning. 
They put aside their burdens—hers of 
dread, his of despair—and went about the 
work that had to be done and that health- 
fully filled almost all their waking mo- 
ments ; and when bed-time came their tired 
bodies refused either to sit up with their 
brains or to let their brains stay awake. 
But it was gray and rainy for Hilda and 
black night for Otto. 

On Sunday morning he rose at half 
past three, instead of four, his weekday 
rising time. Many of his hard-working 
customers were astir betimes on Sunday to 
have the longer holiday. As they would 
spend the daylight hours in the country 
and would not reach home until after the 
shop had closed, they bought the supplies 
for a cold or warmed-up supper before 
starting. Otto looked so sad—usually he 
was in high spirits—that most of these 
early customers spoke to him or to Joe 
Schwartz about his health. There were 
few of them who did not know what was 
troubling him. Among those friendly and 
unpretending and well-acquainted people 
any one’s affairs were every one’s affairs 
—why make a secret of what was, after 
all, only the routine of human life the 
world over and the ages through? Thus 
Otto had the lively but tactful sympathy 
of the whole community. 

He became less gloomy under the 
warmth of this succession of friendly 
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faces and friendly inquiries. But as trade 
slackened, toward noon, he had more leis- 
ure to think, and the throbbing ache re- 
turned to his heavy heart. All the time 
pictures of her were passing before his 
eyes. He had known her so long and she 
had become such an intimate part of his 
daily life, so interwoven with it, that he 
could not look at present, past or future 
without seeing her. 

Why, he had known her since she was a 
baby. Did he not remember the day when 
he, a small boy on his way to school, had 
seen her toddle across the sidewalk in 
front of him? Could he ever forget how 
she had reached with great effort into a 
snowbank, had dug out with her small, 
red-mittened hands a chunk of snow, and, 
lifting it high above her head, had thrown 
it weakly at him with such force that she 
had fallen headlong upon the sidewalk? 
He had seen her every day since then— 
every day! 

He most clearly of all recalled her as a 
school girl. Those were the days of the 
German bands of six and seven and even 
eight pieces, wandering as the hand-or- 
gans do now. And always with them came 
a swarm of little girls who danced when 
the band played, and of little boys who lis- 
tened and watched. He had often followed 
her as she followed a band, all day on a 
Saturday. And he had never wearied of 
watching her long, thin legs twinkling 
tirelessly to the music. She invented new 
figures and variations on steps which the 
other girls adopted. She and her especial 
friends became famous among the children 
throughout the East Side; even grown 
people noted the grace and originality of 
a particular group of girls, led by a 
black-haired, slim-legged one who danced 
with all there was of her. And how their 
mothers did whip them when they returned 
from a day of this forbidden joy! But 
they were off again the next Saturday— 
who would not pass a bad five minutes for 
the sake of hours on hours of delight? 
And Hilda was gone from his life, was 
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sailing away on his ship—was it not his 
ship? was not its cargo his hopes and 
dreams and plans?—was sailing away 
with another man at the helm! And he 
could do nothing—must sit dumb upon 
the shore. 


At half-past twelve he closed the shop 


and, after the mid-day dinner with his 
mother, went down to Brauner’s. Hilda 
was in the room back of the shop, alone, 
and so agitated with her own affairs that 
she forgot to be cold and contemptuous to 
Otto. He bowed to her, then stood staring 
at the framed picture of “Die Wacht am 
Rhein” as if he had never before seen the 
wonderful lady in red and gold seated 
under a tree and gazing out over the river 
—all the verses were underneath. When 
he could stare at it no longer he turned to 
the other wall and apparently inspected 
the target bearing the marks of Paul 
Brauner’s best shots in the prize contest 
he had won. But he saw neither the lady 
watching the Rhine nor the target with its 
bullet holes and its pendant festoon of 
medals. He was longing to pour out his 
love for her, to say to her the thousand 
things he could say to the image of her 
in his mind when she was not near. But 
he could only stand, an awkward figure, 
at which she would have smiled if she had 
seen it at all. 

She went out into the shop. While he 
was still trying to lay hold of an end of 
the spinning tangle of his thoughts and 
draw it forth in the hope that all would 
follow, she returned, fright in her eyes. 
She clasped her hands nervously and her 
cheeks blanched. “Mr. Feuerstein!” she 
exclaimed. “And he’s coming here! What 
shall I do?” , 

“What is the matter?” he asked. 

She turned upon him angrily—he was 
the convenient vent for her nervousness. 
“It’s all your fault!” she exclaimed. 
“They want to force me to marry you. 
And I dare not bring here the man I love.” 

“My fault?” he muttered, dazed. “I’m 
not to blame.” 
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“Stupid! You’re always in the way— 
no wonder I hate you!” She was clasping 
and unclasping her hands, trying to think, 
not conscious of what she was saying. 

“Hate me?” he repeated mechanically. 
“Oh, no—surely not that. No, you 
can’t—” 

“Be still! Let me think. Ach! Gott im 
Himmel! He’s in the hall!’ She sank 
wretchedly into a chair. “Can you do 
nothing but gape and mutter?” In her 
desperation her tone was appealing. 

“He can say he came with me,” said 
Otto. “T’ll stand for him.” 

“Yes—yes!” she cried. “That will do! 
Thank you—thank you!” And as the 
knock came at the door she opened it. She 
had intended to be severe, but she could 
not. This splendid, romantic creature, 
with his graceful hat and his golden hair 
and his velvet collar, was too compelling, 
too overpowering. Her adoring love put 
her at a hopeless disadvantage. “Oh— 
Mr. Feuerstein,” she murmured, her color 
coming and going with the rise and fall 
of her bosom. 

Mr. Feuerstein majestically removed 
his hat and turned a look of haughty in- 
quiry upon Otto. Otto’s fists clenched— 
he longed to discuss the situation in the 
only way which seemed to him to meet its 
requirements. 

“Hilda,” said the actor, when he 
thought there had been a long enough 
pause for an imposing entrance, “I have 
come to end the deception—to make you, 
before the world, as you are before Al- 
mighty God, my affianced bride.” 

“You—you mustn’t,” said Hilda, her 
fears getting the better of her awe. “If 
my parents learn now—just now, they 
will—oh, it will be hopeless !” 

“T can not delay, angel of my heart.” 
He gave her the look that is the theatrical 
convention for love beyond words. “It 
must be settled at once. I must know my 
fate. I must put destiny to the touch and 
know happiness or—hell 


“Bah!” thought Otto. “He has to 
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hurry matters—he must be in trouble. 
He’s got to raise the wind at once.” 
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“Mr. Feuerstein — Carl pleaded 
Hilda. “Please try to be practical.” She 
went up to him, and Otto turned away, 
unable to bear the sight of that look of 
love, tenderness and trust. “You must not 
—at least, not right away.” She turned 
to Otto. “Help me, Otto. Explain to 
him.” 

Heilig tried to put courtesy in his voice 
as he said to Mr. Feuerstein: “Miss Brau- 
ner is right. You’ll only wreck her—her 
happiness. We’re plain people down here 
and don’t understand these fine, grand 
ways. You must pass as my friend whom 
I brought here—but I make one condi- 
tion.” He drew a long breath and looked 
at Hilda. For the first time she heard 
him, the real Otto Heilig, speak. “Hilda,” 
he went on, “I don’t want to hurt you— 
I’d do anything for you, except hurt you. 
And I can’t stand for this fel—for Mr. 
Feuerstein unless you’ll promise me you 
won’t marry him, no matter what he may 
say, until your father has had a chance to 
find out who and what he is.” 

Mr. Feuerstein drew himself up grand- 
ly. “Who is this person, Miss Brauner?” 
he demanded with haughty coldness. 

“He don’t know any better,” she re- 
plied, hurriedly. ‘“He’s an old friend. 
Trust me, Mr. Feuer—Carl! Everything 
depends on it.” 

“T can not tolerate this coarse hand be- 
tween me and the woman I love. No more 
deception! Carl Feuerstein”—how he did 
roll out that name!—“can guard his own 
honor and his own destiny.” 

The door into the private hall opened 
and in came Brauner and his wife, fine 
pictures of homely content triumphing 
over the discomforts of Sunday clothes. 
They looked at Mr. Feuerstein with can- 
didly questioning surprise. Avenue A is 
not afraid to look, and speak, its mind. 
Otto came forward. “This is Mr. Feuer- 
stein,” he said. 

At once Brauner showed that he was 
satisfied, and Mrs. Brauner beamed. “Oh, 


a friend of yours,” Brauner said, extend- 
ing his hand. “Glad to see any friend of 
Otto’s.” 

Mr. Feuerstein advanced impressively 
and bowed first over Brauner’s hand, then 
over Mrs. Brauner’s. “I am not a friend 
of this—young man,” he said, with the 
dignity of majesty. “I have come here to 
propose for the honor of your daughter’s 
hand in marriage.” 

Mr. Feuerstein noted the stupefied ex- 
pression of the delicatessen dealer and his 
wife, and glanced from Otto to Hilda with 
a triumphant smile. But Hilda was un- 
der no delusion. She shivered and moved 
nearer to Otto. She felt that he was her 
hope in this crisis which the mad love of 
her hero-lover had forced. Brauner was 
the more angry because he had been thus 
taken by surprise. 

“What nonsense is this?” he growled, 
shaking his head violently. “My daugh- 
ter is engaged to a plain man like our- 
selves.” 

At this Heilig came forward again, 
pale and sad, but calm. “No. Mr. Brau- 
ner—she is not engaged. I’m sure she 
loves this gentleman, and I want her to be 
happy. I can not be anything to her but 
her friend. And I want you to give him a 
chance to show himself worthy of her.” 

Brauner burst out furiously at Hilda. 
“What does this mean?” he shouted. 
“Where did you find this crazy creature? 
Who brought him here?” 

Hilda flared. “I love him, father! He’s 
a noble, good man. I shall always love 
him. Listen to Otto—it’ll break my heart 
if you frown on my marrying the man I 
love.” There was a touch of Mr. Feuer- 
stein in her words and tone. 

“Let’s have our game, Mr. Brauner,” 
interrupted Otto. “All this can be settled 
afterward. Why spoil our afternoon?” 

Brauner examined Mr. Feuerstein, who 
was posing as a statue of gloomy wrath. 
“Who are you?” he demanded in the in- 
sulting tone which exactly expressed his 
state of mind. 

Mr. Feuerstein cast up his eyes. “For 
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FEUERSTEIN KISSED HER ON THE HANG OF HER CHEEK 
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Hilda’s sake!’ he murmured audibly. 
Then he made a great show of choking 
down his wrath. “I, sir, am of an ancient 
Prussian family—a gentleman. By pro- 
fession I am a histrionic artist—an actor. 
I saw your peerless daughter, sought an 
introduction, careless who or what she was 
in birth and fortune. Love, the leveler, 
had conquered me. I—” 

“Do you work?” Brauner broke in. 
“What are your prospects? What have 
you got? What’s your character? Have 
you any respectable friends who can 
vouch for you? Down here we don’t give 
our daughters to strangers or do-nothings 
or rascals. We believe in love—yes.. But 
we also have a little comnion sense.” 
Brauner flung this at Mr. Feuerstein 
furiously in High-German. Hilda, morti- 
fied and alarmed, was also proud that her 
father was showing Mr. Feuerstein that 
she came of people who knew something, 
even if they were what he called “trades- 
people.” 

“T can answer all your questions to your 
satisfaction,” replied Mr. Feuerstein, 
loftily, with a magnanimous wave of his 


white hand. “My friends will speak for - 


me. And I shall give you the addresses of 
my noble relatives in Germany, though I 
greatly fear they will oppose my mar- 
riage. You, sir, were born in the Father- 
land. You know their prejudices.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself,” said Brauner 
ironically. “Just take yourself off and 
spare yourself the-disgrace of mingling 
with us plain folk. Hilda, go to your 
room!” Brauner pointed the stem of his 
pipe toward the outside door and looked 
meaningly at Mr. Feuerstein. 

Hilda, her eyes sparkling and her 
cheeks flushed, put herself between Mr. 
Feuerstein and the door. “I guess I’ve got 
something to say about that!” she ex- 
claimed. “Father, you can’t make me 
marry Otto Heilig. I hate him. If he had 
been a man he would never have treated 
me this way. I guess this is a free coun- 
try. I shall marry Mr. Feuer—Carl.” 
She went up to him and put her arm 
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through his and looked up at him lov- 
ingly. He drew her to him protectingly, 
and for an instant something of her pas- 
sionate enthusiasm fired him, or rather, 
the actor in him. 

Otto laid his hand on Brauner’s arm. 
“Don’t you see, sir,” he said in Low-Ger- 
man, very earnestly, “that you’re driving 
her to him? I beg you”— in a lower tone 
—“for the sake of her future—don’t 
drive him out, and her with him. If he 
really would make here a good husband, 
why not let her have him? If he’s not 
what he claims, she won’t have him.” 

Brauner hesitated: “But she’s yours. 
Her mother and I have promised. We are 
people of our word.” 

“But I won’t marry her—not unless 
she wishes it, she herself. And nothing 
can be done until this man has had a 
chance.” 

It was evident from Brauner’s face that 
he was yielding to this common sense. 
Hilda looked at Otto gratefully. “Thank 
you, Otto,” she said. He shook his head 
mournfully and turned away. ° 

Brauner gave Mr.. Feuerstein a con- 
temptuous glance. “Perhaps Otto’s 
right,” he growled. “You can stay. Let 
us have our game, Otto.” 

Mrs. Brauner hurried to the kitchen to 
make ready for four o’clock coffee and 
cake. Hilda arranged the table’ for pino- 
chle, and when her father and Otto were 
seated, motioned her lover toa seat beside 
her on the sofa. 

“Heart’s bride,” he said in a low tone, 
“I am prostrated by what I have borne 
for your sake.” 

“T love you,” she said softly, her young 
eyes shining like Titania’s when she was 
garlanding her ass-headed lover. “You 
were right, my beloved. We shall win— 
father is giving in. He’s very good-na- 
tured, and now he’s used to the idea of 
our love.” 

Otto lost the game, and, with his cus- 
tomary patience, submitted to the cus- 
tomary lecture on his stupidity as a 
player. Brauner was once more in a good 
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humor. Having agreed to tolerate Mr. 
Feuerstein, he was already taking a less 
unfavorable view of him. And Mr. Feuer- 
stein laid himself out to win the owner of 
three tenements. He talked German poli- 
tics with him in High-German, and ap- 
plauded his accent and his opinions. He 
told stories of the old German Emperor 
and Bismarck, and finally discovered that 
Brauner was an ardent admirer of Schil- 
ler. He saw a chance to make a double 
stroke—to please Brauner and to feed his 
own vanity. 

“With your permission, sir,” he said, 
“T will give a soliloquy from ‘Wallen- 
stein.’ ” 

Brauner went to the door leading down 
the private hall. “Mother!” he called. 
“Come at once. Mr. Feuerstein’s going 
to act.” 

Hilda was bubbling over with delight. 
Otto sat forgotten in the corner. Mrs. 
Brauner came bustling, her face rosy from 
the kitchen fire and her hands moist from 
a hasty washing. Mr. Feuerstein waited 
until all were seated in front of him. He 
then rose and advanced with stately tread 
toward the clear space. He rumpled his 
hair, drew down his brows, folded his 
arms, and began a melancholy, princely 
pacing of the floor. With a suddenness 
that made them start, he burst out thun- 
derously. He strode, he roared, he rolled 
his eyes, he waved his arms, he tore at his 
hair. It was Wallenstein in a soul-sweat. 
The floor creaked, the walls echoed. His 
ingenuous auditors, except Otto, listened 
and looked with bated breath. They were 
as vastly impressed as is a drawing-room 
full of culture-hunters farther up town 
when a man discourses to them on a sub- 
ject of which he knows just enough for a 
wordy befuddling of their ignorance. 
And the burst of applause which greeted 
the last bellowing groan was full as 
hearty as that which greets the bad sing- 
ing or worse playing at the average mu- 
sicale. 

Swollen with vanity and streaming with 
sweat, Mr. Feuerstein sat down. “Good, 


Mr. Feuerstein—ah! it is grand!” said 


Brauner. Hilda looked at her lover proud- 
ly. Otto felt that the recitation was idi- 
otic—* Nobody ever carried on like that,” 
he said to himself. But he also felt the 
pitiful truth, “I haven’t got a ghost of a 
chance.” 

He rose as soon as he could muster the 
courage. “I must get back and help 
Schwartz open up,” he said, looking round 
lonelily. “It’s five o’clock.” 

“You must stay to coffee,” insisted 
Mrs. Brauner. It should have been served 
before, but Mr. Feuerstein’s exhibition 
had delayed it. 

“No—I must work,” he replied. “It’s 
five o’clock.” 

“That’s right,” said Brauner, with an 
approving nod. “Business first! I must 
go in myself—and you, too, Hilda.” The 
late Sunday afternoon opening was for a 
very important trade. 

Hilda blushed—the descent from the 
romantic to the practical jarred upon her. 
But Mr. Feuerstein rose and took leave 
most graciously. “May I return this 
evening?” he said to Brauner. 

“Always glad to see our friends,” an- 
swered Brauner, with a shamefaced, apol- 
ogetic look at Otto. 

At seven o’clock that evening Otto, just 
closing his shop, saw Mr. Feuerstein and 
Hilda pass on their way toward Tompkins 
Square. A few minutes later Sophie came 
along. She paused and tried to draw him 
into conversation. But he answered 
briefly and absently, gradually retreating 
into the darkness of his shop and point- 
edly drawing the door between him and 
her. Sophie went on her way downcast, 
but not in the least disheartened. “When 
Hilda is Mrs. Feuerstein,” she said to her- 
self, “then something can be done.” 





IV 
A BOLD DASH AND A DISASTER 


Mr. Feuerstein’s evening was even more 
successful than his afternoon. Brauner 
was still grumbling, but Hilda saw the 
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satisfactory signs. She knew that he was 
practically won over and was secretly in- 
clined to be proud that his daughter had 
made this exalted conquest. All men re- 
gard that which they do not know either 
with extravagant awe or with extravagant 
contempt. While Brauner had the univer- 
sal human failing for attaching too much 
importance to the department of human 
knowledge in which he was thoroughly at 
home, he had the American admiration for 
learning, for literature, and instead of 
spelling them with a very small “1,” as 
“practical” men sometimes do with age 
and increasing vanity, he spelled them 
with huge capitals, erecting them into a 
position out of all proportion to their rel- 
ative importance in the life of the human 
animal. 

Mr. Feuerstein had just enough knowl- 
edge to enable him to play upon this 
weakness. All doubt of ‘success fled his 
mind, and he was free to indulge his van- 
ity and his contempt for these simple, un- 
pretending people. “So vulgar!” he said 
to himself, as he left their house that 
night—he who knew how to do nothing of 
use or value. “It is a great condescension 
for me. Working people—ugh!”” 

As he strolled up town he was spending 
in fancy the income from at least two, 
perhaps all three, tenements—“the shop’s 
enough for the old people and that dumb 
ass of a brother. I'll elevate the family. 
Yes, I think I’ll run away with Hilda to- 
morrow—that’s the safest plan.” 

Otto had guessed close to the truth 
about Feuerstein’s affairs. They were in 
a desperate tangle. He had been dis- 
charged from the stock company on Sat- 
urday night. He was worthless as an 
actor, and had the hostility of the man- 
agement and of his associates. His land- 
lady had got the news promptly from a 
boarder who paid in part by acting as a 
sort of mercantile agency for her in 
watching her very uncertain boarders. 
She had given him a week’s notice, and 
had so arranged matters that if he fled 
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he could not take his meager baggage. 
He was down to eighty-five cents of a bor- 
rowed dollar. He owed money every- 
where in sums ranging from five dollars 
to twenty-five cents. The most of these 
debts were in the form of half-dollar bor- 
rowings. He had begun his New York 
career with loans of “five dollars until 
Thursday—I’m a little pressed.” Soon it 
became impossible for him to get more 
than a dollar at a time even from the 
women, except an occasional windfall 
through a weak or ignorant new acquaint- 
ance. He clung tenaciously to the fifty- 
cent basis—to go lower would cheapen 
him. But for the last two weeks his regu- 
lar levies had been of twenty-five cents, 
with not a few descents to ten and even 
five cents. 

He reached Goerwitz’s at ten o’clock 
and promenaded slowly through both 
rooms twice. Just as he was leaving he 
espied an acquaintance who was looking 
fiercely away from him as if saying: “I 
don’t see you, and, d—n you, don’t you 
dare see me!” But Feuerstein advanced 
boldly. Twelve years of active member- 
ship in that band of “beats” which pa- 
trols every highway and byway and pri- 
vate way of civilization had thickened and 
toughened his skin into a hide. ‘Good 
evening, Albers,” he said cordially, with 
a wave of the soft, light hat. “I see you 
have a vacant place in your little circle. 
Thank you!’ He assumed that Albers 
had invited him, took a chair from an- 
other table and seated himself. Social 
courage is one of the rarest forms of 
courage. Albers grew red but did not 
dare insult such a fine-looking fellow who 
seemed so hearty and friendly. He sur- 
lily introduced Feuerstein to his friends— 
two women and two men. Feuerstein or- 
dered a round of beer with the air of a 
prince and without the slightest intention 
of paying for it. 

The young woman of the party was 
seated next to him. Even before he sat 
he recognized her as the daughter of 

















Ganser, a rich brewer of the upper East 
Side. He had placed himself deliberately 
beside her, and he at once began advances. 
She showed at a glance that she was a 
silly, vain girl. Her face was fat and 
dull and homely; she had thin, stringy 
hair. She was flabby and was already be- 
ginning to expand in the places where 
she could least afford it. 

He made enormous eyes at her. He 
laughed enthusiastically at her foolish 
speeches. He addressed his pompous 
platitudes exclusively to her. Within an 
hour he pressed her hand under the table 
and sighed dramatically. When she 
looked at him he started and rolled his 
great eyes dreamily away. Never before 
had she received attentions that were not 
of the frankest and crudest practical na- 
ture. She was all in a flutter at having 
thus unexpectedly come upon apprecia- 
tion of the beauties and merits her mirror 
told her she possessed. When Mrs. 
Schoenberg, her aunt, rose to go, she gave 
Feuerstein a chance to say in a low aside: 
“My queen! ‘To-morrow at eleven—at 
Bloomingdale’s.” Her blush and smile 
told him she would be there. 

All left except Feuerstein and a youth 
he had been watching out of the corner 
of his eyes—young- Dippel, son of the 
‘ rich drug-store man. Feuerstein saw that 
Dippel was on the verge of collapse from 
too much drink. As he still had his 
eighty-five cents, he pressed Dippel to 
drink and, by paying, induced him to add 
four glasses of beer to his already top- 
heavy burden. 

“Mus’ go home,” said Dippel at last, 
rising abruptly. 

Feuerstein walked with him, taking his 
arm to steady him. “Let’s have one 
more,” he said, drawing him into a sa- 
loon, gently pushing him to a seat at a 
table and ordering whisky. After the 
third large drink, Dippel became helpless 
and maudlin and began to overflow with 
generous sentiments. “I love you, Fin- 
kelstern, ol’ man,” he declared, tearfully. 
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“They say you’re a dead beat, but wha’ 
d’I care?” 

“Finkelstern,” affecting drunkenness, 
shed tears on Tippel’s shoulder, denied 
that he was a “beat” and swore that he 
loved Dippel like a brother. “You’re my 
frien’,” he said. “I know you’d trust me 
to any amount.” , 

Dippel took from his trousers’ pocket 
a roll of bills several inches thick. Feuer- 
stein thrilled and his eyes grew eloquent 
as he noted tens and twenties and at least 
one fifty. Slowly, and with exaggerated 
care, Dippel drew off a ten. “There 
y’are, ol’ dead beat,” he said. “I'll stake 
you a ten. Lots more where that came 
from—soda-fountain counter’s reg’lar 
gol’ mine.” 

In taking off the ten, he dropped a 
twenty. It fluttered to the floor and 
Feuerstein slid his foot over it. He put 
the ten in his pocket, and, when Dippel 
closed his eyes, stooped and retrieved the 
twenty with stealth—and skill. When the 
twenty was hid, he shook Dippel. “I say, 
old man,” he said. “Hadn’t you better 
let me keep your money for you. I’m 
afraid you’ll lose it.” 

Dippel slowly unclosed one eye and 
gave him a look of glassy cunning. He 
again drew the roll from his pocket, and, 
clasping it tightly in his fist, waved it un- 
der Feuerstein’s nose. As he did it, he 
vented a hoarse, drunken chuckle. “Soda 
fountain’s gol’ mine, Fischenspiel,” he 
said thickly. “No, you don’t! I can 
watch my own roll.” He winked and 
chuckled. “Sorry to disappoint you, 
Fishy,” he went on, with a leer. Then 
he took off another ten and handed it to 
Feuerstein. “Good fel’, Fishy,” he mum- 
bled, “ ’f y’ are a dead beat.” 

Feuerstein added the ten to the thirty 
and ordered more whisky. Dippel tried 


to doze, but he would not permit it—He 
mustn’t sleep any of it off,” he said to 
himself. 

When the whisky came Dippel shook 
“Gq. 


himself together and started up. 
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night,” he said, trying to stand, look and 
talk straight. “Don’t f’rget, y’owe me 
ten dollarses—no, two ten dollarses.” 

“Oh, sit down,” coaxed Feuerstein, tak- 
ing him by the arm. “It’s early yet.” 

Dippel shook him off with much dig- 
nity. ‘Don’ touch me!” he growled. “I 
know what I’m ’bout. I’m goin’ home.” 
Then to himself, but aloud: “Dippy, 
you’re too full f’r utterance—you mus’ 
shake this beat.” Again to Feuerstein: 
“Gnight, Mr. Funkelshine—g’night. Sit 
there till ’'m gone.” 

Feuerstein rose to follow and Dippel 
struck at him. The waiter seized each by 
the shoulder and flung them through the 
swinging doors. Dippel fell in a heap 
on the sidewalk, but Feuerstein succeeded 
in keeping to his feet. He went to the as- 
sistance of Dippel. 

“Don’t touch me,” shouted Dippel. 
“Police! Police!” 

Feuerstein looked fearfully round, 
gave Dippel a kick and hurried away. 
When he glanced back from a safe dis- 
tance Dippel was waving to and fro on 
his wobbling legs, talking to a cabman. 
“Close-fisted devil,’ muttered Feuerstein. 
“He couldn’t forget his money even when 
he was drunk. What good is money to a 
brute like him?” And he gave a sniff of 
contempt for the vulgarity and meanness 
of Dippel and his kind. 


Early the next morning he established 
a modus vivendi with his landlady by giv- 
ing her ten dollars on account. He had 
an elaborate breakfast at Terrace Gar- 
den and went to Bloomingdale’s, arriving 
at eleven precisely. Lena Ganser was al- 
ready there, pretending to shop at a coun- 
ter in full view of the appointed place. 
They went to Terrace Garden and sat in 
the Stube. He at once opened up his sud- 
den romantic passion. “All night I have 
walked the streets,” he said, “dreaming 
of you.” When he had fully informed 
her of the state of his love-maddened mind 
toward her, he went on to his most con- 
genial topic—himeelf, 
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“You have heard of the Freiherr von 
Feuerstein, the great soldier?’ he asked. 

Lena nodded assent. She had never 
heard of this purely fictitious person, but 
she would not display ignorance. She did 
not know who was German Emperor or 
even who was President of the United 
States. She, therefore, had to be extreme- 
ly cautious. 

“My uncle,” said Feuerstein, impres- 
sively. His eyes became  reffimctive. 
“Strange!” he exclaimed in tender ac- 
cents, soliloquizing—“strange where ro- 
mance will lead us. Instead of remaining 
at home, in ease and luxury, here am I— 
an actor—a wanderer—roaming the 
earth in search of the heart that Heaven 
intended should be wedded to mine.” He 
fixed his gaze upon Lena’s fat face with 
the expression that had made Hilda’s soul 


fall down and worship. ‘“And—TI have 


found it!’ He drew in and expelled a 
vast breath. “At last! My soul is at 
rest.” 


Lena tried to look serious in imitation 
of him, but that was not her way of ex- 
pressing emotion. She made a brief 
struggle, then collapsed into her own 
mode—a vain, delighted, giggling laugh. 

“Why do you smile?” he asked sternly. 
He revolted from this discord to his sym- 
phony. 

She sobered with a frightened, depre- 
cating look. “Don’t mind me,” she said. 
“Pa says I’m a fool. I was laughing be- 
cause I’m happy. You’re such a sweet, 
romantic dream of a man.” 

Feuerstein was not particular as to the 
quality or as to the source of his vanity- 
food. He accepted Lena’s offering with 
a condescending nod and smile. They 
talked, or, rather, he talked and she lis- 
tened and giggled until lunch time. As 
the room began to fill, they left and he 
walked home with her. 

“You can come in,” she said. “Pa ain’t 
home to lunch to-day and ma lets me do 
as I please.” 

The Gansers lived in East Eighty-first 
Street, in the regulation twenty-five-foot 
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brown-stone house. And within, also, it 
was of a familiar New York type. It was 
the home of the rich, vain ignoramus who 
has not taste enough to know that those 
to whom he has trusted for taste have 
shockingly betrayed him. Ganser had 
begun as a teamster for a brewery and 
had grown rich rapidly late in life. He 
happened to be elected president of a big 
Verein and so had got the notion that he 
was a person of importance and attain- 
ments beyond his fellows. Too coarse 
and ignorant to appreciate democracy, he 
reverted to the European ideals of rank 
and show. He decided that he owed it to 
himself and his family to live in the estate 
of “high folk.” He bought a house in 
what seemed to him an ultra-fashionable 
quarter, and called for bids to furnish it 
in the latest style. The results were even 
more regardless of taste than of expense 
carpets that fought with curtains, pic- 
tures that quarreled with their frames 
and with the walls, upholstery so bellicose 
that it seemed perilous to sit upon. But 
Feuerstein was as impressed as the Gan- 
sers had been the first time they beheld 
the gorgeousness of their palace. He 
looked about with a proprietary sense— 
“I'll marry this little idiot,” he said to 
himself, “and maybe my nest won’t be 
downy, and maybe I won’t lie at my ease 
in it!” 

He met Mrs. Ganser and had the op- 
portunity to see just what Lena would 
look and be twenty years thence. Mrs. 
Ganser moved with great reluctance and 
difficulty. She did not speak unless 
forced and then her voice seemed to have 
felt its way up feebly through a long and 
painfully narrow passage, emerging thin, 
low and fainting. When she sat—or, 
rather, as she sat, for she was always sit- 
ting—her mountain of soft flesh seemed 
to be slowly collapsing upon and around 
the chair like a lump of dough on a mold. 
Her only interest in life was disclosed 
when she was settled and settling at the 
luncheon table. She used her knife more 
than her fork and her fingers more than 
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either. Feuerstein left soon after lunch- 
eon, lingering only long enough to give 
Lena a theatrical embrace. “Well, [ll 
not spend much time with those women, 
once I’m married,” he reflected as he went 
down the steps. 


The next day but one he met Lena in 
the edge of the park and urged marriage 
at once. They went to a Lutheran 
preacher’s house and she was Mrs. Feuer- 
stein before she fully realized what she 
was doing. “And now we’ll go home and 
see your father,” said Feuerstein, as they 
stood once more on the sidewalk. 

“Goodness gracious, no,” protested Le- 
na. “You don’t know him—he’ll be crazy 
—just crazy! We must wait till he finds 
out about you—then he’ll be very proud. 
He wanted a son-in-law of high social 
standing—a gentleman.” 

“We will go home, I tell you,” replied 
Feuerstein firmly—his tone was now the 
tone of the master. All the sentiment was 
out of it and all the hardness in it. 

Lena felt the change without under- 
standing it. “I bet you, pa’ll make you 
wish you’d taken my advice,” she said sul- 
lenly. 

But Feuerstein led her home. They 
went upstairs where Mrs. Ganser was 
seated, looking stupidly at a new bonnet 
as she turned it slowly round on one of 
her cushion-like hands. Feuerstein went 
to her and kissed her on the hang of her 
cheek. “Mother!” he said in a deep, mov- 
ing voice. 

Mrs. Ganser blinked and looked help- 
lessly at Lena. 

“I’m married, ma,” explained Lena. 
“Tt’s Mr. Feuerstein.” And she gave her 
silly laugh. 

Mrs. Ganser grew slowly pale. “Your 
father,” she at last succeeded in articu- 
lating. “Ach!” She lifted her arm, 
thick as a piano leg, and resumed the 
study of her new bonnet. 

“Won’t you welcome me, mother 
asked Feuerstein, his tone and attitude 


dignified appeal. 


? 
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Mrs. Ganser shook her head vaguely. 
“See Peter,” was all she would say. 

They went downstairs and waited until 
Peter came home. He was in a frightful 
humor that evening. His only boy, who 
spent his mornings in sleep, his after- 
noons in speeding fast horses and his 
evenings in carousal, had come down upon 
him for. ten thousand dollars to settle a 
gambling debt. Peter was willing that 
his son should be a gentleman and should 
conduct himself like one. But he had 
worked too hard for his money not to 
wince as a plain man at what he endured 
and even courted as a seeker after posi- 
tion for the house of Ganser. He had 
hoped to be free to vent his ill-humor at 
home. He was therefore irritated by the 
discovery that an outsider was there to 
check him. As he came in he gave Feuer- 
stein a look which said plainly: “And 
who are you, and how long are you going 
to intrude yourself?” 

But Feuerstein, absorbed in the role 
he had been carefully thinking out, did 
not note his unconscious father-in-law’s 
face. He extended both his hands and 
advanced grandly upon fat, round Peter. 
“My father!” he exclaimed in his classic 
German. “Forgive me for my unseemly 
haste in plucking without your permis- 
sion the beautifyl flower I found within 
reach.” 

Peter stepped back and gave a hoarse 
grunt of astonishment. His red face be- 
came redder and he glared first at Feuer- 
stein, then at Lena. “What lunatic is 
this you’ve got here, daughter?” he de- 
manded noisily. 

“My father!’ repeated Feuerstein, 
drawing Lena to him and putting his arm 
about her. 

Ganser’s mouth opened and shut slowly 


[To BE CONTINUED ] 
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several times and his whiskers bristled. 
“Ts this fellow telling the truth?” he asked 
Lena in a tone that made her shiver and 
shrink away from her husband. 

She nodded and began to cry. “He 
made me do it, pa,” she whined. “I—I—” 

“Go to your mother,” shouted Ganser, 
pointing his pudgy finger tremulously to- 
ward the door. “Move!” 

Lena, drying her eyes with the back of 
her hand, fled. Feuerstein became a sick- 
ly white. When she had disappeared, 
Ganser looked at him with cruel little eyes 
that sparkled. Feuerstein quailed. It 
was full half a minute before Ganser 
spoke. Then he went up to Feuerstein, 
stood on tip-toe and, waving his arms 
frantically above his head, yelled “Rinds- 
vieh!” as contemptuous an insult as one 
German can fling at another. 

“She is my lawful wife,” said Feuer- 
stein with an attempt at his pose. 

“Get out of the house—quick !—out! 
—TI’ll call the police !” 

“T demand my wife!” exclaimed Feuer- 
stein. 

Ganser ran to the front door and 
opened it. “Get out!” he shrieked. “If 
you don’t, I’ll have you taken in when the 
police come the block down. This is my 
house! Rindsvieh!” 

Feuerstein caught up his soft hat from 
the hall table and hurried out. As he 
passed, Ganser tried to kick him but 
failed ludicrously because his short, thick 
leg would not reach. At the bottom of 
the steps Feuerstein turned and waved his 
fists wildly. Ganser waved his fists at 
Feuerstein and, shaking his head so vio- 
lently that his hanging cheeks flapped 
back and forth, bellowed: “Rindsvieh! 
Dreck!’’ Then he rushed in and slammed 
the door. 




















MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP—WHAT IT MEANS 





By Edward F. Dunne, Mayor of Chicago 


Mayor Dunne is municipal ownership’s foremost American advocate, and this article, especiaily written 
for Tue Reapen, is a vigorous plea for a principle that is rapidly becoming the dominant political issue. 


ATIONAL and municipal expe- 
N rience has demonstrated that the 
greatest abuses of corporate power 
have been in connection with public utili- 
ties. Aside from the steam railway sys- 
tems, express systems, interurban tele- 
phones and the telegraphs, practically all 
these public utilities are found within the 
limits of cities and, consequently, proper 
subjects for municipal control. But for 
years utility corporations, held in private 
hands, have done more to control munici- 
palities, in the course of their exploita- 
tion of the people, than the municipalities 
have done to control them. 

Money-making has been the one aim 
of the private operators of public utilities. 
Private corporations owning and operat- 
ing these public conveniences and ne- 
cessities—conveniences that represent the 
property and power held by all for the 
good of all—have been conducted with 
the single object of gathering in the 
greatest possible profit. To this end these 
private utility-operating corporations 
have clung to the principle that the most 
effective way of creating the biggest divi- 
dends for their stockholders is to give the 
cheapest possible service to the people 
and exact the greatest possible cost. As a 
powerful aid to this money-grasping ob- 
ject, corruption has been a foremost char- 
acteristic of the private ownership of pub- 
lic utilities, 

This, briefly, is the condition of affairs 
which has brought throughout all civilized 
countries a great popular unrest and a 
resolute, resistant dissatisfaction with the 
service rendered and the charges exacted 
by public utility companies. Legal regu- 
lations of these corporations has proved 
grossly inefficient or wholly inadequate. 





Private protest has been found absolutely 
unavailing. United protest of many as 
frequently has availed nothing. The re- 
sult has been the determined movement for 
municipal ownership and operation of 
these utilities—the ever-increasing de- 
mand for the taking over and the operat- 
ing of these conveniences by the people for 
the good of the whole people. Throughout 
the countries of the civilized world the 
claim has been advanced that it is con- 
trary to justice and the public welfare 
that coteries of private individuals should 
be given for their private profit the prop- 
erties and powers supposed to be held by 
all the people for the good of all. Public 
sentiment has served notice that the ex- 
ploitation of the many by the few, 
through privileges and properties right- 
fully belonging to all, to be shared in for 
the universal good, must cease. 

In hundreds of cities of the eastern 
hemisphere this demand of the people has 
emerged triumphant from its contest with 
private greed. In a great many cities of 
the United States this principle already 
has been extended to the operation of 
gas, electric light and water plants. And, 
invariably, it has been shown that wher- 
ever tried fairly municipal ownership has 
proved better than private ownership in 
the same place. Wherever municipal own- 
ership and operation of public utilities is 
in force it has proved economical, efficient, 
satisfactory to the public and capable of 
conveying the greatest good to all the peo- 
ple. It has been shown, further, to be 
the force that blots out civic corruption 
and “graft.” In short, the people have 
convinced themselves that they can man- 
age better and more cheaply and more 
satisfactorily those conveniences and ne- 
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cessities which they formerly had man- 
aged for them by private dividend-seekers 
and schemers. 

Municipal ownership and operation of 
public utilities has been in force not only 
in European cities, but throughout the 
United States for a half-century, or 
longer. It is not a new idea, It is not a 
revolutionary idea, nor is it a framework 
of theory. It has been demonstrated a 
practical reality the world over. For 
wherever it prevails public ownership of 
public utilities is proving itself the 
cheaper, better, more progressive, purer. 

Six years ago, while on a visit to Eu- 
rope, I had occasion to send a telegram 
from Interlaken to Lucerne, in Switzer- 
land. The charge for my message was 
about eight cents, American money. I 
was amazed at the small toil, and upon 
inquiry I found that the telegraph sys- 
tem of Switzerland was owned by the 
government and operated by it. That in- 
cident started a course of investigation. 
If a publicly-owned telegraph system in 
Switzerland could be operated at such 
rates, I asked myself, why could not the 
same thing be done in the United States? 
I found, upon investigation, that every 
civilized country upon earth, except a few 
that could be counted almost upon the 
fingers of one hand—Bolivia, Cuba, Cy- 
prus, Hawaii, Honduras and the United 
States—owned and operated its own tele- 
graph service. France, Germany, Russia, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark and other na- 
tions, I learned, built their own lines out- 
right at the start. In Belgium and the 
Netherlands a few private lines operate 
outside the government-owned systems. 

In many countries I found the govern- 
ment engaged in the telephone business. 
In Sweden, for instance, I found the gov- 
ernment conducting a telephone system of 
its own. The State does not prevent pri- 
vate individuals from running telephone 
lines, if they wish. But the government, 
intent that the people shall have necessi- 
ties at fair rates, caring for the welfare of 
the many rather than for stuffing the wal- 





lets of the few, manages a telephone sys- 
tem of its own. In Stockholm and other 
Swedish cities even the homes of the mem- 
bers of the humbler working classes are 
equipped with telephones, and the rate for 
local private service runs as low, in some 
cases, as six dollars a year. A local call 
at a pay station may be had for about 
one and one-quarter cents. Business 
houses, with unlimited service, pay as low 
as about fifteen dollars and twenty-five 
cents per year. Those who have paid the 
exorbitant service rates exacted in Chi- 
cago, New York and other cities of the 
United States will readily understand that 
conditions are somewhat different. 

My continued inquiry brought the in- 
formation that not only were telegraphs 
and telephones being operated as public 
utilities in public hands, but that in many 
countries the railroads, street-car systems, 
electric light plants, gas plants and water 
systems were owned and operated by the 
people. And I found there was a potent 
reason why such utilities should be in pub- 
lic instead of private hands. I shall draw 
this reason in homely, simple design. 

If a person seeks to deal with a grocer, 
a butcher, a baker, a doctor, a lawyer or 
any other similar purveyor of a needed 
object, he may transact business with 
some independence. He is enabled to stand 
at arm’s length, to make a free and volun- 
tary contract. If the character of the 
goods he seeks to purchase is unsatisfac- 
tory, he may go elsewhere. If the price 
his grocer, or butcher, or baker asks is 
unreasonable, he may go to another. He 
is not bound by circumstances to deal 
with any one person or company in the 
purchase of such necessities of life. 

But if this same person seeks to pur- 
chase gas or electric light, or to utilize 
the street-cars, the steam cars, the tele- 
graph or the telephone, he finds himself 
deprived of the right of free contract. 
He must take such service as is offered 
him and he must pay the price demanded. 
There is no alternative. He finds himself 
face to face with a monopoly, and he 
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must stand and deliver, or do without. 
Individual protest against such a monop- 
oly is absolutely unavailing. He may pro- 
test against the character of the street-car 
service, or against the rate of fare 
charged. But, if he wishes to ride, he 
must pay the rate fixed and endure the 
service given or be thrown off. His gas 
may be of deficient quality, or the price 
exorbitant, but he must meet the corpora- 
tion’s demands or his meter is jerked out. 
His telephone service may be unsatisfac- 
tory, and he may complain against high 
rates, but he must pay the price charged 
or the wires will be cut and his telephone 
removed, 

In private hands—as most of these util- 
ities are in this country—these monopo- 
lies are conducted for the private gain of 
the stockholders. The aim of the manage- 
ment is to make money—to give as little 
service for as high a charge as can be ex- 
acted from the community. Throughout 
the country the people have encountered 
and suffered the abuses which have arisen 
from this hold and control of public utili- 
ties by private hands—unclean and over- 
crowded street-cars, irregular schedules, 
ramshackle equipment, high fares. From 
the gas, electric light, telephone and tele- 
graph corporations they have experienced 
excessive charges and unsatisfactory serv- 
ice, that the dividends of the few in con- 
trol of these conveniences and necessities 
might be the fatter. And public protest 
has been met with corporate insolence. 

— It is this condition which has aroused 
that public dissatisfaction which now has 
grown into widespread agitation in favor 
of the ownership and operation of these 
utilities by the people for the people. 
That agitation has grown with tremendous 
strength, and to-day we are face to face, 
throughout the cities of the United States, 
with the question as to whether municipal 
ownership must be put into effect to rem- 
edy and end the rapacity and evils of pri- 
vate management. For municipal owner- 
ship has not money-grabbing nor stock 
jugglery as its object. Its aim is to give 


the people the best possible service in their 
own property at the least possible cost. 
For wherever put into effect municipal 
ownership has resulted in economy of cost 
to the people, in efficient service, in pub- 
lic satisfaction. It has brought better 
wages and shorter hours of labor to utility 
employés, and it has abolished strikes and ° 
apprehension of strikes. Above all, it 
has stamped out graft and corruption, 
now everywhere so prevalent in connec- 
tion with the seeking and procurement of 
corporate franchises and privileges from 
the body politic. 

Our country, always in the vanguard 
of progress in all other problems, strange- 
ly has been the last of all the civilized 
countries of the world to take up and 
seriously face this question. During the 
fifty years or more that municipal owner- 
ship has been an active force it has been 
applied mainly to the distribution of 
water and the establishment and mainte- 
nance of municipal sewerage systems, 
parks, and, in some instances, bathing 
houses. Within the last ten years this 
principle has been rapidly extended to the 
ownership and operation of gas and elec- 
tric lighting plants, telephone systems 
and street-car lines. 

The extension of municipal ownership 
and operation to the street-car lines has 
been stubbornly resisted in the United 
States by private interests strongly en- 
trenched in their position by money and 
by the charters given private companies 
in former years. Every important Amer- 
ican city has been, within a decade—and 
most of them are at this moment—af- 
flicted with the “traction problem.” No- 
where has a franchise proved more than 
a temporary abatement of municipal ills. 
The only cities where the “traction prob- 
lem” has disappeared are those cities of 
Europe which have municipalized their 
tramway services. In those cities traction 
properties have been thus removed from 
the jugglery of speculative control, and 
development goes forward steadily and 
on reasonably idealistic lines. 
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In many American cities, too, the 
“traction problem,” arising from the con- 
trol of these utilities by private hands, 
has been attended by corruption and 
bribery and “graft.” The black tracks 
of scheming corporations have been 
traced through many a municipal council 
chamber and state legislature assembly 
hall. Investigation shows that for years 
those in authority made little or no intel- 
ligent effort to regulate these corporations 
so as to prevent abuses. The way invaria- 
bly has been left open for the exploitation 
of the people. Those who have been domi- 
nant in public affairs evidently have de- 
sired that this should be so—not that they 
approved the abuses, but that they feared 
that an attempt to prevent or abate them 
might involve a condition which would 
bring about curtailment of their own op- 
portunities. And these corporations seem 
to have been prompt to provide “opportu- 
nities” for those who favored their money- 
grasping schemes. 

Private ownership of traction and other 
utilities has shown that these corporations 
have wielded, at times, a dangerous power 
in our political life. Yet the cry has been 
raised by opponents of municipal owner- 
ship that public control of these conve- 
niences would lead to the establishment of 
a “political machine” which would prove 
a menace to any municipality involved. 
This cry is wholly false. Hundreds and 
hundreds of municipalities, where the peo- 
ple have claimed their own, testify to-day 
to the falsity of this outcry. 

Municipal ownership will take the trac- 
tion and similar utilities owt of politics. 
Private ownership keeps them in politics. 
Only a few days ago one member of Chi- 
cago’s City Council made the statement 
that he had one hundred and fourteen of 
his ward “constituents” on the pay roll of 
the Chicago City Railway Company. 

“That’s the way I take care of my fel- 
lows,” he said. “And I’ve got a lot more 
jobs with other corporations.” 

And this is but one alderman who has 
secured jobs for his followers and lieuten- 
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ants with one traction corporation. This 
official, it may be remarked, has voted 
persistently in the Council for the plans 
of the traction corporations. Does he get 
the “jobs” as partial return? I leave the 
reader to answer. There are other alder- 
men who have made boast to friends of 
the number of “‘constits” they have placed 
with the traction corporations. Does this 
look as if private ownership has kept these 
utilities out of politics? To this cry of 
“political machine” it might be pertinent 
to return the inquiry as to whether any 
“political boss” in any of our cities ever 
has been found contending for the prin- 
ciple of public ownership of public utili- 
ties. On the contrary, the “political 
boss,” wherever he flourishes, is found 
eager to continue public utilities in private 
hands. The reason is plain: Private 
ownership continues the opportunities for 
graft, for the traffic in votes for special 
privileges and franchises, for corruption. 
Municipal ownership, conducted under 
rigid civil service, as all its true adherents 
demand, will remove the “traction prob- 
lem” and similar questions from politics 


‘and effectively and finally displace pri- 


vate corporate and individual privilege- 
seekers from the positions they have held 
in corrupting the civic and political body. 

But the same opposition of entrenched 
private capital was presented in Europe 
when municipal ownership began its ad- 
vance there. This opposition was over- 
come by the people steadfastly insisting 
upon their right to own and operate their 
own street-car systems. In 1894 the dis- 
satisfaction arising out of private mis- 
management and rapacity of public util- 
ity corporations brought a revolt in the 
British Empire. Commencing in the city 
of Glasgow that revolt wrought a won- 
drous change in the operation of these 
public conveniences. Up to that year the 
operation of public utilities by pri- 
vate management was almost universal 
throughout the world. Since that time, 
however, city after city and nation after 
nation has turned from the operation by 
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private companies to the operation of 
these same utilities by the public. 

Up to February 14, 1904, according 
to the American consular reports, one 
hundred and forty-two cities of Great 
Britain owned and operated their street- 
car systems. That number has increased 
rapidly since that date, until now there 
are twenty-four more cities constructing 
municipal street railways. In Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland two hundred and eighty- 
two cities now own and operate their own 
gas works. In the same countries three 
hundred and thirty-four cities and towns 
are operating their electric light systems, 
leaving only one hundred and seventy- 
four in the kingdom that are privately 
owned, A great number of British cities 
are owning and operating their own tele- 
phone systems, and within recent months 
the government of Great Britain made a 
large appropriation for the taking over 
by the general government of the tele- 
phone systems of the kingdom. 

Six cities of Christendom have now ap- 
proximated or passed the two million mark 
in population. These cities are London, 
New York, Paris, Berlin, Chicago and 
Vienna. Vienna operates all its tramways, 
and a network of local steam lines is owned 
and operated by the general government. 
In that city municipalization settled the 
“traction problem.” In 1898 Vienna ne- 
gotiated a new franchise with its street- 
railway monopoly. The measure was 
translated and republished in English in 
several American cities as a “model in- 
strument.” Within a year and a half 
serious disputes arose between the com- 
pany and the municipality and were set- 
tled only by municipalization of the lines. 
Berlin, having been coerced in 1898 into 
making an extension grant for its tram- 
ways in order to secure electrification, re- 
solved almost immediately to make no fur- 
ther traction grants. Owning and oper- 
ating two minor electric lines, and with 
the Stadtbahn, the main transportation 
thoroughfare of the city, belonging to the 
State Railway system, the cables in re- 
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cent weeks have brought the report that 
one hundred million dollars have been set 
aside by the municipality for the exten- 
sion of the municipal system. At a con- 
ference of the Berlin municipalities it 
was resolved to take steps to acquire the 
Berlin Street Railroad Company, which | 
has held practically a monopoly of the 
street railroads of Berlin and its suburbs, 
and to operate roads upon the joint ac- 
count of the municipalities. 

Paris is completing its elaborate un- 
derground electric tramways, and has the 
way open for municipal operation of 
these, and also of the tramways in 1910. 
The London County Council is rapidly 
reaching out to incorporate all tramways 
in the municipal system. There municipal 
ownership has resulted in relief to the 
rate- or tax-payers, through the profits 
accruing from operation; in the institu- 
tion for the first time of an all-night serv- 
ice; the running of workingmen’s cars at 
reduced fares; reduced fares for all pas- 
sengers on many of the principal routes ; 
removal of glaring, unsightly advertise- 
ments from the cars; institution of a ten- 
hour day for all tramway employés, a 
six-day week, increased wages and the 
providing of free uniforms for drivers 
and conductors; general public satisfac- 
tion. New York owns twenty-four miles 
of subways and has taken over the ferry 
service to Staten Island. Chicago, after 
the traction corporations and their fol- 
lowers have bitterly but vainly fought 
the vote registered three times by its citi- 
zens at the ballot-box in favor of munici- 
pal ownership, votes this spring on the 
question of the issuance of street-railway. 
certificates to take over its street-railway 
lines. 

I might cite to the extent of a volume 
the proof of the benefits public ownership 
of traction lines has brought to the cities 
of Great Britain. Early in 1905, before 
I was nominated for mayor of Chicago, I 
gathered statistics from the managers of 
the street-railway systems in Liverpool, 


Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester, Sheffield, 
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and dozens of other British cities. The re- 
ports were uniformly favorable to munici- 
pal ownership and operation. Not only 
was the service bettered to the satisfaction 
of all, but the rate-payers found relief 
through the surplus earnings of the lines 
at vastly reduced fares, this profit being 
turned into the public treasuries as a con- 
tribution to reduce general taxation. I 
shall cite very briefly a few of these cases. 

In Glasgow, after an obstinate private 
company had been set out, fares were re- 
duced fifty per cent.; electricity replaced 
the horse; wages increased in all grades 
twenty-five per cent.; hours for employés 
were reduced from twelve to nine or less 
and a six-day week instituted, with uni- 
forms free and five holidays granted a 
year with pay; traffic increased from 
fifty-four million dollars a year to $188,- 
963,610 in a period of ten years. Here 
over fifty-six million six hundred thousand 
passengers are carried at a one-cent fare, 
sixty per cent. pay a two-cent fare, and 
but four-tenths of one per cent. of all 
passengers carried pay a five-cent fare. 
The system brings in net profits of over 
twelve hundred thousand dollars annually 
and contributes one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars a year toward reduc- 
ing general taxation. 

In Liverpool, I was informed, fares 
were reduced fifty per cent. and passen- 
gers carried four times as far, after mu- 
nicipalized lines had replaced a private 
system that was so bad as to test human 
endurance; electricity replaced the horse ; 
wages increased ten to fifteen cents a day ; 
hours were reduced from fourteen to ten, a 
six-day week granted, uniforms furnished 
free, medical attendance and sick benefits 
provided, with death benefits to widows ; 
mileage increased 102.33 per cent., pas- 
sengers increased 203.68 per cent., re- 
ceipts increased 86.05 per cent. Here 
municipal operation shows an annual 
gross profit of about one million dollars 
on an investment of a round nine million 
dollars. After the payment of interest, 
provisions for the sinking fund and sur- 
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plus, one hundred and sixty thousand dol- 
lars is turned over to reduce general taxa- 
tion. 

In Leeds fares were reduced sixty-two 
per cent., electricity replaced the horse, 
wages were raised by from four to five 
and three-quarter cents per hour, one 
cent extra per hour given employés for 
freedom from accidents; twenty-six per 
cent. of employés get bonuses for work- 
ing holidays; in three years passengers 
increased from 8,218,853 per year to 
60,739,234 per year. The annual gross 
profit on the five-million-dollar investment 
aggregates about three hundred and fifty- 
five thousand dollars, of which two hun- 
dred and sixty thousand dollars is diverted 
to reducing general taxation. In Man- 
chester a private company formerly con- 
trolled and paid to the city one hundred , 
and fifteen thousand dollars compensation 
annually. Under municipal ownership 
the city takes a net profit of five hundred 
and ninety-five thousand dollars annually 
from its own operation and has two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars to the 
good with which to reduce general taxa- 
tion. In Birmingham municipal owner- 
ship emerged triumphant after a battle 
at the polls, in which the late Charles T. 
Yerkes led the moneyed interests that 
fought with all the determination arid 
resources that gold can wield to retain a 
private grip on the lines of that city. 

Such has been the record—and scores 
of other instances might be cited—of mu- 
nicipal ownership of these utilities in Eu- 
rope. Where the change has been made 
the people are thoroughly satisfied with 
municipal management. In but one case 
has a public utility, once taken over by 
the people, reverted to private manage- 
ment. This one obscure instance has to do 
with the telephone system which the city 
of Tunbridge Wells, England, managed 
for three years. Opposing the National 
Telephone Company, which charged forty 
dollars a year and two cents a call for 
service, the municipal company cut the 
rate for unlimited service to twenty-nine 
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dollars and thirty-seven cents a year, or 
seventeen dollars and fifty cents and one 
cent a call for measured service. A sur- 
plus was earned, too. But the National 
concern organized a league, conducted a 
skilful political campaign, ‘sent its own 
henchmen to the town council and had 
passed an ordinance leasing the public 
lines to the private company. So, it will 
be seen that American cities not alone 
have experienced the power of the public 
utility corporation in politics and at the 
ballot-box. 

The success of municipal ownership in 
the cities of Great Britain, of Switzerland, 
of Italy, of Austria-Hungary and of 
Australia has sounded the knell of private 
ownership of public utilities in the coun- 
tries of the eastern hemisphere. It has 
produced, in almost every case, these fore- 
most results : 

First—Reduced the cost of the utility 
to the public. 

Second—Increased the efficiency of the 
service; brought about the re-equipment 
of lines and plants in accordance with 
modern methods; secured regular service 
with more frequent schedules and less- 
crowded cars; reduced accidents. 

Third—Increased the wages and bet- 
tered conditions of the workers who oper- 
ate these utilities. 

Fourth—Made strikes a thing of the 
past. 
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Fifth—Eliminated public “graft” and 
corruption. 

But it has been urged in some quarters 
that while municipalization of public utili- 
ties may be entirely satisfactory through- 
out Europe it is unsuited to conditions in 
the United States and is revolutionary and 
ridiculous in this country. Public owner- — 
ship of public utilities, however, has been 
in force in many of our cities for years. 
This principle, instead of being revolu- 
tionary, has been long established and has 
proved entirely satisfactory in many cities 
in the service rendered and the price 
charged. 

Chicago, like scores of other American 
cities, owns its water system. For a half- 
century the municipality has supplied its 
citizens with water. It does this, too, at a 
rate of from four to ten cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet, and from twenty-five to 
seventy-five per cent. lower than the rates 
exacted by any privately conducted water 
system. In addition, Chicago receives a 
net revenue of two million dollars from its 
water, equal to fifty per cent. of the 
amount collected, and gives a service that 
is fairly satisfactory. The following 
statement, with reference to rates paid for 
water in Illinois cities, must convince the 
most skeptical that the rates charged by 
private companies for water are much in 
excess of those charged by publicly owned 
and operated companies : 











Privately owned water supply Revenue per | 


Publicly owned water supply Revenue per 














| family per year || family per year 

Lincoln . $18.00 Moline $4.50 
Mt. Vernon 10.00 Taylorsville er on 4.50 
Effingham ee ae et 5 50 ee eee ee 2.00 
PEERS ag Tt th ae aN 4 3314 | eae 3.00 
Sterling . cra 8.70 Mee te lan “Sy oo 3.00 
Kankakee 7.90 0 Se rae ee 4.50 
Chillicothe . 9.80 a os a Ge le “a 6.40 
Cairo 10.6624 Rock Island 5.33 
Oak Park 20.00 | Aurora 4.00 
$94.90 | | $37.23 

General average . $10.54 | General average. . . . | $4.13 
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The same is true with reference to gas, 
and numerous instances might be cited 
where municipal ownership has reduced 
the price to a level of from fifty-two cents 
to seventy-five cents per thousand cubic 
feet, as against twice that rate by private 
companies. What is true of gas is true of 
electric light. Chicago can cite its own ex- 
perience in this latter particular. The 
city’s municipal electric lighting plant 
was started eight years ago. Before this 
plant was established the private com- 
panies exacted as high as one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars rental per arc lamp a 
year. The city now has placed thousands 
of electric lights in its streets which it 
operates at little more than fifty-five dol- 
lars per lamp, thus replacing lights it has 
been compelled to rent at from one hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars to one hun- 
dred and three dollars per lamp per year. 
At the latest and most modern municipal 
lighting station, which was opened last 
year, street lamps are operated at a cost of 
thirty-eight dollars and seventy cents per 
lamp, which charge includes all operating 
expenses. In a score of other American 
cities—including Bangor, Maine; Detroit, 
Michigan, and Wheeling, West Virginia— 
arc lamps are operated from municipally 
owned plants at a cost ranging from forty- 
six dollars to seventy-five dollars per lamp 
per annum. 

On the fight for municipal ownership 
of the traction lines in Chicago I have not 
dwelt in detail in this article. But in this 
contest the people will win at every point. 
Three times Chicago’s citizens have de- 
clared themselves by referendum at the 
ballot-box. They have declared for muni- 
cipal ownership and against the granting 
of any further franchises to any of the 
present traction corporations. For months 
the people’s will was flouted by the com- 
mon council, and then, with the storm of 
public denunciation gathering and threat- 
ening to break with renewed violence, the 
“traction” majority suddenly dwindled 
away and the ordinance by which the city 
seeks to issue seventy-five million dollars 
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of street-railway certificates for the tak- 
ing over of the traction properties was 
passed and presented to the people for 
their approval. Thus is Chicago emerg- 
ing triumphant after a battle of years 
with the traction corporations which has 
been marked with black chapters of cor- 
ruption and the determined, combative up- 
rising of public sentiment in opposition— 
forces which have left their marks from 
the municipal council chamber in Chicago 
to the halls of the state legislature at 
Springfield. 

Municipal ownership has come to this 
country, as it has come to Great Britain, 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, France and Aus- 
tralia, and it has come to stay. Vested 
privilege will die hard. Amassed capital 
will strive to sway its tremendous influ- 
ence. The machinations of private inter- 
ests may retard for a while in this country, 
as it retarded in other countries, the on- 
ward progress of this movement. But the 
outcome is inevitable. 

The operation of a public utility must 
of its very nature be a monopoly and, as 
such, a public or private monopoly. A 
private monopoly, by its very nature, must 
be money-grasping and rapacious. A pub- 
lic monopoly, not being conducted for the 
financial benefit of a few individuals, but 
for the benefit of the community as a 
whole, is benevolent. The American peo- 
ple are thinking people. They are as in- 
telligent, as honest as their European 
brethren. What Europeans have done, 
Americans can do. The people of the 
United States, as shown by the temper of 
recent elections where this issue has been 
raised, are in no mood to be further trifled 
with. They are determined that their ex- 
ploitation by private utility corporations 
shall cease. They are determined that the 
property and power held for the good of 
all shall be conducted for the good of all. 
And the certain fate of those officials who 
continue to defy the people’s will can 
easily be read. They are composing their 
own political obituaries. 




















ON THE ZUYDER ZEE 


AN ARTISTS’ COLONY UNKNOWN TO TOURISTS OR TO BAEDEKER 


By Louise Closser 


There are eleven words on the sub- 
ject and since they are all mislead- 
ing, the artists have suffered them to re- 
main. Indeed, it is highly probable, find- 
ing themselves hopelessly discovered by 
the energetic compiler of red books, that 
they suggested the line themselves. “Say 
the costumes are best on Sundays,” hinted 
the painting gentleman, and on the Sab- 
bath when the fisher-folk don their sober 
blacks, the colony packs its kit and goes 
out upon the meadows to study cows. 
Holland is full of artists’ colonies. Ex- 
cursion steamers come from the large 
cities daily, and take in the cheese indus- 
tries on the way. When the villagers see 
the boat coming, they put on their native 
costumes and meet the “tripper,” with 
glad, toothless smiles. They form them- 
selves into studied groups, and wait for 
the click of the camera. They beckon the 
sight-seer from their doorways, inviting 
an inspection of “ma hoose ;” once within 
the cerulean blue vestibule, he is urged to 
finger the dishes, investigate the cupboard 
beds, and try on the family wardrobe amid 
gales of ready-made laughter—all of 
which is included in the reckoning. Every- 
thing is laid bare to the visitor except the 
artists themselves. There is a skylight 
let into a hut here and there, that bears 
evidence of such a creature in prehistoric 
times, but there is no further mark of the 
beast beyond some squeezed-out tubes 
scattered on the floor, and a shabby velvet 
jacket that graces the figure of a square 
fish-wife after the excursionists have de- 
parted for the day. 
Taken literally, the painter is wonder- 
fully in advance of civilization, When it 


[ town may be found in Baedeker. 


catches up to him, either by boat or rail, 
he slips from under, or, more hastily, 
through his skylight, and goes deeper 
into the jungle of unexplored villages 
along the Zuyder Zee. Through years of 
this shunning of mankind, he has devel- 
oped into an elusive animal, not yet cha- 
meleon-like in his power to change his 
color as a means of losing himself, but, 
inversely, with a remarkable ability to lose 
others. This is not a mean quality unless 
you happen to be one of the others. 
Viewed broadly, it is a fine primeval de- 
sire to hide what belongs te him by right 
of discovery. It flavors of the dog who 
buries his bone, but never of that mean 
cur who yelps in the manger. In the 
higher form of life, the attribute may be 
likened to the loftiness of purpose in the 
Crusader, and again to the protective in- 
stincts of a bricklayers’ union. Union is 
written here with a rising inflection of the 
scribe’s stub pen. The artists are a fra- 
ternity; the bread of their tables, the 
silver in their pockets, the coats on their 
backs are for their brothers; but when it 
comes to bricks, or the tools of the trade, 
they are hidden along with the bone of the 
dog under the dykes of remote fishing vil- 
lages. There are but two absolute means 
of discovering the haunts of the artist. 
The first is to follow him by stealth, the 
second is to marry him. Wives are grace- 
fully endured in artists’ colonies. A paint- 
ing wife is a comrade, a domestic wife is 
a guest, and a scribbling wife—must be- 
ware! 

Slinking out of Amsterdam is by no 
means easy. The artist slinks boldly, from 
years of experience, but the wife, new to 
the réle, works too hard over it, and nar- 
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rowly averts suspicion by making a pro- 
fusion of appointments for the following 
day at the Ryks Museum, all at the same 
hour. The artist shakes hands with his 
friends and invites them to run down to 
Marken to see him. He will not be there 
and he knows it. It is to those luckless 
ones who ran down to Marken that the 
scribbling wife writes; for the stain must 
be effaced, though the language be 
guarded, and if they care to follow the 
figurative bread crumbs let fall from the 
hand of a modern Hop-o’-my-Thumb, 
they will find, at the end of the trail, a 
colony quite full of artistic ogres who 
have a mysterious manner of changing 
into fairy princes—when the inevitable is 
thrust upon them. 

The first bread crumb is a ferry that 
plies between the wharf near the central 
station and a piece of land across a 
stretch of water. There is little to char- 
acterize this trip beyond the ducking of 
the passengers’ heads when going under 
a certain low bridge. It is difficult to im- 
agine New Jersey commuters bobbing 
their heads twice a day without a good 
deal of newspaper expostulation in rhyme 
and ribaldry, but to the Dutch it is part 
of the ride, and no more to be avoided 
than the man who takes the tickets. If 
a traveler arrives, properly having made 
his obeisance, he will find a second crumb 
in the shape of a steam tram-way that 
runs down to the dock, and a string of 
cars with red plush seats where smoking 
is forbidden. Following the custom, he 
enters one of these, lights a cigar and 
puffs in unison with the engine. Almost 
before the warning bell has stopped jang- 
ling, he is in the country, not speeding 
through it, but leisurely racketing down 
a pleasant lane which is shared equally 
by the tram-line and a procession of high 
carts in which are shining milk cans. In 
truth, the atmosphere is purely a lacteal 
one. The way-stations, all with imposing 


names, consist of various receptacles for 
milk, which are added to or drawn upon 
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as the trains halt; and the meadows, di- 
vided by narrow ditches of running water, 
seem to have been created with the view 
toward the perfect accommodation of the 
genus cow. She is almost invariably a 
black and white cow; a red one is seen 
now and then browsing in a corner, but 
she does not &ppear to enjoy the dashing 
manner that is popularly attributed to ~ 
the Titian-haired specimen of woman- 
kind; nor has she the wicked distinction 
that clings to the other anomaly in barn- 
yard life—the black sheep. She is a re- 
tiring cow with a milder interest in steam- 
trams than that displayed by her sisters. 
The black and white ones meet all trains 
—not with the vulgar scurrying that is 
noticeable among the inhabitants of a 
western village when the Limited stops for 
water, but with the same elemental curios- 
ity that makes the whole world kin. 

The third bread crumb along the way 
—the town of Broek—is recognized from 
afar by the traveler who has already jour- 
neyed down to Marken by the excursion 
boats. There is no halting of the train 
to admit an investigation of the culminat- 
ing triumph of the bovine race—the 
Dutch cheese, though a few days ago the 
brass kettles and great weights that press 
the little pineapples and the familiar 
round ones into shape, were of absorbing 
interest; the hay-mow above the living 
rooms, the lace curtains at the stall win- 
dows, the rings which hold the tails of the 
ruminating occupants out of the litter of 
the straw-covered floors, all contributed 
pleasantly toward an impression of Hol- 
land that wrote up well in diaries. But 
that, indeed, was a few days ago, before 
Broek appeared in the light of a bread 
crumb; now, the traveler from the steam- 
tram looks out upon the excursion boat 
waiting for the mild explorers, and has- 
tily screens his countenance when he sees 
a simple friend in the party journeying 
down to Marken in search of the artists’ 
colony. 


If Hop-o’-my-Thumb had had his way, 


























THERE IS A TOWER IN MONNIKENDAM—THE ONLY PLACE IMMUNE FROM THE CHILDREN 
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Monnikendam would have been circum- 
vented. No more dreadful event could 
happen to the little boys and girls of the 
village than the positive withdrawal of 
all the tourists who pass through on real 
and false scents. One wonders wliat could 
have been their pursuit in life before the 
visitor was discovered, and in what man- 
ner they baited their prey when the souve- 
nir postal card was evolving itself from 
the brain of conscienceless man. There 
is a tower in Monnikendam of the six- 
teenth century. Since it appeared to be 
the only place that was immune from the 
children, we, on our first trip, fastened 
our eyes on its dizzy height and dissected 
the architecture, while a mob of wooden- 
shod pests clattered around us like a stage 
cavalry charge, hurling colored reproduc- 
tions of themselves against our faces. 
After all, it was not the restful tower that 
we took it to be. At every quarter-hour a 
procession issued from a door of an aerial 
balcony, a trumpet was blown by the most 
energetic of the puppets, and the com- 
pany flaunted themselves through another 
door with the confident manner of their 
posterity down below. 

Edam is the end of the tram-line, and 
the beginning of the end of the quest. 
At the station one is confronted with two 
sailor crumbs, both with the firm intention 
of towing the stranger in their respective 
boats to the “Forbidden City.” It would 
seem that the more stale bread crumb 
would have his way, being a tenacious 
person, though with none of the endear- 
‘ing qualities of big Saart. But at the 
crucial moment of one’s weakening, a 
woman with flapping bonnet strings ap- 
pears. There is allurement in those bon- 
net strings, a welcome in her eye, and a 
positiveness in her seizing of the baggage 
that relieves one of any further resist- 
ance. She leads the way down a lovely 
lane thatched with the spreading bows of 
huge trees which sentinel the walk and 
offer delightful glimpses between their 
seared columns of backyard canals, stiff 
little houses, gay gardens, and all the ap- 
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purtenances of a Dutch village. There is 
also a tower that meets the eye at every 
turn, always squarely in the center of the 
picture as though it felt the necessity of 
the pyramid to the painter’s eye. The 
end of the vista—if vistas have an end— 
brings one up before the boat of the old 
lady, and behold! it is Saart’s boat, and 
Saart smiles broadly at his mother who is 
such a capable business woman, and every 
one is glad except the grumpy stale bread 
crumb who disappears behind the weep- 
ing willow, and is seen no more. 

Saart has a helper, a loutish fellow, 
and together they man their queer canal- 
going craft, which is all cabin and roof. . 
One can sit inside with head bent meekly 
to escape the ceiling, or on the roof, with 
a calculating eye for the swing of the 
boom. The sail is supposed to be an as- 
sistance, but one of the crew is always in 
harness on the tow path, and no matter 
how the wind blows, the burden appears 
to rest upon him. Other passengers are 
taken on before the hour of departure. 
Possibly a chattering Parisienne who ac- 
companies a bearded, paint-besmeared 
husband in careful disarray ; a child clam- 
bers into the stern with a basket of eggs, 
followed by two finely-big fishermen in 
the black, baggy trousers and long- 
sleeved magenta vests such as are seen on 
postal cards. As the boat is starting, a 
fish-wife plumps herself down on the taff- 
rail, and with some exchange of gut- 
turals, is stowed in a corner as ballast. 
She wears a short, full skirt of striped 
gray and dark blue flannel, and a bodice 
of black, cut square in the neck, revealing 
a guimpe of some light material, and— 
encircling glory—confined at the throat 
with a collar of red beads. On her head 
is a lace cap with stiffly starched flaps, her 
hair cropped close underneath that ‘the 
head-dress may be worn without wrinkles. 
The child’s costume is a replica of the 
woman’s; moreover, she is a dear child, 
and doesn’t wish to sell anything, not 
even the eggs. 

One is inclined to watch the occupants 
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A TOWER THAT MEETS THE EYE AT EVERY TURN—ALWAYS SQUARELY IN THE CENTER OF THE PICTURE 
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closely. The new-comer does not know 
that there are three thousand inhabitants 
a mile away through the slushy meadow 
grass, who would be thought unfashiona- 
ble in any other costume, and who are as 
politely disinterested in the foreigner 
and his dress, as though English clothes 
and French hats were as thick as the 
Dutch tiles in their fireplaces. This air 
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ON THE ZUYDER ZEE 


sion of posing on a more dignified basis, 
and nowhere else can such models be pro- 
cured for so small a sum. 

For all this the painting fraternity are 
to thank Spaander. Spaander, the land- 
lord of the café, heart and soul for the 
artist, who has kept his name out of the 
guide books, and who—but, enough said 
—any epitaph of appreciation after that 


A CANAL FOR THEIR BACK YARD 


of unconsciousness is perhaps the most 
remarkable characteristic of the artists’ 
colony. The people are quite untainted 
with the gaping adulation of the tourist. 
The artist accepts them without enthusi- 
asm, while to them he is a man in cordu- 
roys, making his living after his kind, as 
they are making theirs. If the stern du- 
ties of fishing permit, they are willing to 
come gravely to the aid of the painter at 
so much an hour. Never was the profes- 


bewildering statement but weakens the 
drawing of his character. If you come 
to Spaander with a kit on your back, a 
place will be found to lay your head, even 
though a bed is put up in the best room, 
that dim region of fine mahogany which 
opens off the café, or, properly speaking, 
the bar—perhaps one should say, the bil- 
liard hall—at all events, the library, or 
what one wills to call the low, long Saal, 
the walls of which are covered with as ex- 
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cellent a collection of modern paintings 
as one can get together, each familiar sig- 
nature prefaced by a dedication of affec- 
tion to Mijnheer Spaander and his fam- 
ily. The dining hall that looks out upon 
the sea is similarly treated, and the cari- 
catures of Phil May in his finest moments, 
lend a cockney atmosphere to the Dutch 
primness of the parlor. 

It is Spaander who has put skylights 
in many of the 
empty cottages SS 
and lets them as Ta iM 
studios at one dol- 
lar per week. It 
is he who has ar- 
ranged the price 
for the models— 
fifteen cents an 
hour for the men, 
ten for the women, 
and six for the 
children. Through 
his persuasive ef- 
forts his neighbor, 
a dealer in small 
wares, laid in a 
stock of paints and 
canvas;and though 
the Dutchman fol- 
lowed his advice, 
he was not a far- 
sighted shopkeep- 
er, and nearly 
ruined his trade 
through the grudge 
over that fence of 
his adviser. One 
must know that it is the custom to hang the 
clothes of the village on the strip of land 
between the back of the homes of those who 
live on the water-side of the big dyke, and 
the second dyke that runs along the wa- 
ter’s edge; and Spaander, in a zealous de- 
sire to give his guests an uninterrupted 
view, fenced in his property. The act 
caused immediate indignation among the 
models who depended largely upon posing 
as a means of livelihood, and headed by 
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STUDIOS AT ONE DOLLAR PER WEEK 
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the shopkeeper with the art department, 
they proceeded to make hideous the early 
morning hours with tin-can obligatos and 
much beating on the hated fence with 
sticks, in the gentle hope that their bene- 
factor might lose his guests as the result” 
of his pigheadedness. It took some 
lengthy argument before the leader of the 
revolt could be convinced that the depar- 
ture of the artists would injure his trade, 
and it was whis- 
~ pered that the mil- 
itary from Edam 
were hung over his 
ungrateful head 
ere he saw the rea- 
son of it. 

The artists are 
out early in this 
colony, but never 
before the scup- 
scup of the wooden 
shoe has become a 
universal clamor. 
Itis true, had there 
been nodyke,there 
would have been 
no fishing village; 
but could such a 
Hollandish neces- 
sity be dispensed 
with, the village 
street, the club, the 
sewing society, in 
short, the town it- 
\ self would go with 
its protection, for 
the big dyke an- 
swers all these purposes, and no Broadway 
loiterer derives more joy out of his nine feet 
of stone flagging, than does the fisherman 
from his brick-paved promenade. The walk 
is lined with houses for half a mile—queer 
little Noah’ Ark affairs, painted like achild’s 
toy ; those nearest the land are several feet 
below the level of the embankment, but on 
the water-side they are built up on piles 
and are even with the dyke. The resi- 


dents of this side are treated to a view of 
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THE BOATS THAT GO DOWN THE INNER SEA 


the sea, even though they do not know it, 
but those across the way have a canal for 
their back-yard, and there the clothes are 
washed, and all the kitchen utensils as 
well, and the dipping up of the water with 
the sabot of the little child to cleanse the 
coffee pot is not the least that offends the 
eye of the visitor, reared on hygienic 
principles. Farther back are the huts of 
the poorer folk—if the comparative can 
be used where all are most poor; but no 
tiny domicile is without a scrubbing 
housewife who scours her home with that 
veneer of cleanliness which makes up in 
polish what it lacks in sanitation. 

Along the highway and through the 
narrow places the artist wends his early 
morning way, stepping over the women 
who are intent upon cleansing their share 
of pavement, exchanging nods for the 
grunts of greeting, and looking keenly 
into the faces about him as he picks his 


model for the day. It is easily accom- 
plished if a woman or child is to be paint- 
ed, but a matter of greater difficulty 
should a man be needed when the fishing 
boats are out. During the first part of 
the week the basin that harbors the ves- 
sels is empty, save for the white yacht of 
the salon painter who carries his studio 
with him, but by Saturday the masts ris- 
ing within the breakwater are as t» ick as 
poles in a hop field, and the big fog bell, 
used to announce the arrival of a catch 
that is auctioned in the market hard by, 
rings continuously. All through the day 
the artists work with no interruption be- 
yond a possible altercation which only 
Spaander can settle. Occasionally a 
fisherman of unusual height and weight 
feels that his size should warrant him an 
extra sum. His family agree with him, 


some of the loungers with the artist, and 
a procession is formed, headed by the two 
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painting forces, with their supporters 
falling in behind. It is to Spaander they 
turn; the difficulty is adjusted by a few 
wise words in Dutch, and the employer 
and employe march gravely back to their 
work under the skylight. There is little 
visiting among these studios and no com- 
paring of pictures, but the feeling of 
comradeship at the meal hours is most cor- 
dial; the babble of tongues seems to de- 
scend upon the long tabie, and one sighs 
for a universal language, that no word 
of this gay talk may escape him. 

After nightfall the scupping along the 
dyke is lessened, the wooden shoes are ar- 
ranged in the blue vestibule, lights gleam 
from the brass candlesticks on the chim- 
ney piece; out of the pot that hangs over 
a handful of peat, the soup is ladled, the 
children standing about the table; then 
the cupboard beds are opened, and the 
chubby sardines packed into them. Out- 
side, in the windy dark, there is a scur- 
rying of girls to the farther end of the 
dyke, aprons screening their faces, as 
though sweethearting with the clumsy 
swains who meet them there were a shame- 
ful occupation. For years they meet; it 
is so hard to save enough to buy a boat, 
even though the girls go into service in 
Amsterdam with only Sunday night for 
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giggling love-making; and, often, when 
the boat is bought, the owner has no joy 
of it, so great and cruel and hungry is the 
city. 

Inside the Café Spaander the billiard 
balls are clicking, the big room is hazy 
with smoke, and the little tables are filled 
with men and women resting easily from 
their labors. The daughters of the house 
are seated with their mother, answering 
the hotel correspondence in excellent 
French or English. Spaander stands 
behind the bar, dispensing liquors, and 
answering the quips of his guests. The 
door bursts open, and the younger son 
enters with a wild whoop of delight. It 
seems that he has “made it,”—made the 
examinations that will in turn make him 
an engineer of the big boats that go down 
the inner sea, and out into the world. 
There is great rejoicing among the pa- 
trons. The mother goes white, the father 
red, the sisters cry a little, and the son 
dashes out to tell the fellows. Billiard 
cues are laid down, cards are abandoned 
in confusion, the three strapping maid- 
servants are sent for, who come in in their 
stocking feet, and a health is drunk to the 
Dutch boy who has “made it,” and who is 
the son of Spaander—Spaander, the 
friend of the artist upon the Zuyder Zee. 








IN PROVENCE 


By Thomas Walsh 


{After Jean Aicard] 


TIS love always in Arles the old— 
An earthly love or God’s dear Word; 
Within the church the chants are told 
But by the door is laughter heard. 


And the lads waiting after mass 
The promise made by ardent eyes 

Or lashes drooping as they pass, 
Come there as to a paradise. 
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ARREN SYKES, American mil- 
Wiens globe-trotter, high-class 

sport, owner of four of the largest 
newspapers in the world, and the intimate 
of kings, lords and ladies in all the courts 
of Europe, had taken a sudden and unac- 
countable notion to go South—from New 
York via the Mallory line to Key West, 
thence, by fruit steamer, to Havana. ‘The 
idea was prompted by a desperate desire to 
escape, at least for one short week, from 
the glare of public notice in which he was 
constantly basking. If he gave a large 
dinner to notables in Paris, if he ordered 
a new yacht, if he suddenly cabled home to 
have all the reporters on the daily dis- 
charged at once, if he merely drank ice 
water instead of champagne, the incident 
was heralded in all the newspapers in all 
the lands as the most interesting piece of 
news outside the diplomatic corps. War- 
ren Sykes was never Allowed to escape 
from the public’s observation, and he re- 
paid its attention with interest ; for he was 
always sure to achieve some remarkable 
and unexpected feat of social skill just 
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when the public had begun to think him 
an ordinary man. However, there was one 
interesting performance with which War- 
ren Sykes had never chosen to enliven the 
public, and that was marriage. Warren 
Sykes was a hopeless bachelor. He had 
been angled for in all the drawing-rooms 
of all the societies of all the countries that 
he had visited; had been discussed and 
weighed in the private offices of diplomats 
and financiers, anxious to make an alliance 
with an American billionaire. With con- 
summate skill he had been able to evade 
them all. He sailed the calm sea of per- 
sonal comfort without the shadow or savor 
of even a love affair hanging to him. 

He had sailed many seas for many 
years. As he remarked to a group of di- 
sheveled half-sick women in the steamer 
saloon: “I’ve traveled in English ships, 
French ships, Dutch ships, Swedish ships, 
Chinese ships, African ships—but they all 
speak the same language when it comes to 
being seasick. They all say ‘Oh!—oh— 
ow—ow—ow!” He groaned long and 
feelingly, to the immense disgust of the 
unhappy ladies, and limped out on his 
stick to the deck. 

It was the second day out, and Warren 
Sykes was enjoying the unusual experi- 
ence of being among people who did not 
know who he was. His friends and the 
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public, who saw him usually as a morose, 
indifferent man, subject to fits of caprice 
and sudden anger, followed by wild spells 
of lavish and foolish generosity, would 
not have recognized the bland, jovial, talk- 
ative fellow who kept the entire ship’s 
company alive and delighted with his 
witty remarks, his stories, his tricks and 
stunts of all kinds. He went from group 
to group, and consorted with all classes. 


Among a crowd of college boys just out » 


from Sheffield, he was the joker and best 
fellow. They hung on to him devotedly, 
as young men will to a man older and 
cleverer than they. With another group 
of men and women—shop girls on a sum- 
mer’s vacation, and drummers with time to 
spare going to Texas—he made himself 
most agreeable, inaugurating games, lend- 
ing books, exchanging repartee, even de- 
scending to light flirtation. From one 
company to another he flitted, happy and 
gracious, leaving behind always an air of 
mystery and interest in his personality. 
Who was the well-dressed stranger, and 
what was his business in traveling on a 
slow tub of a boat to regions remote from 
the earth? 

To all on board “the man in the checked 
suit” was the main object of speculation. 
Yet he never revealed aught for a clue, 
though one girl noted with a smile that, 
when the gay crowd of drummers and shop 
girls gathered in the bow for a snapshot 
group, he escaped with alacrity. 

The only other person not of the merry- 
makers was this girl. She sat apart dur- 
ing the first two days of the voyage. It 
was her first sea trip, and she was begin- 
ning to feel desperately lonesome. The 
women aboard were manifestly not “her 
kind,” and she withdrew herself a little 
haughtily from their amusements. On the 
evening of the second day out one of the 
college boys approached and introduced 
himself. “I’m Worth Trask, from El 
Paso,” he said, “and the captain told me 
you were from San Antonio. I thought 
you must know some people that I know 
there. Do you know the Van Tynes?” 
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“Of course,” said the girl delightedly. 
“Mary Van Tyne is one of my best 
friends. I’m so glad to meet you, Mr. 
Trask. Won’t you sit down?” 

The boy sat down beside her with the 
trace of a flush on his handsome face, and 
glanced with a smile of triumph and the 
faintest suggestion of a wink at the group 
across the deck, where sat his college 
friends and Warren Sykes. Some hours 
later, when they had become better ac- 
quainted, he told the girl that he had 
spoken to her on a wager. “The other fel- 
lows were afraid to,” he admitted; “you 
were so dignified and so cold.” 

The girl laughed. “I’m glad you did,” 
she said. “I was just beginning to think I 
couldn’t stand the interminable silence 
much longer. I haven’t spoken to a soul 
on board except that man in the checked 
suit.. He is very pleasant and entertain- 
ing. Who is he?” 

“My stateroom mate,” replied the boy. 
“He’s lots of fun. But he’s a queer fellow 
—close-mouthed about himself. He has 
traveled a good deal, though. Can tell the 
dandiest tales about the inhabitants of the . 
South Sea Islands. You ought to see his 
luggage. He’s a swell. Has his valet with 
him, too.” 

The girl looked over at Sykes and 
caught the eyes of the man in the checked 
suit fixed upon her. They were good eyes 
—hblue, keen, close together over a large 
nose. A light mustache drooped over the 
mouth, while the sharp, delicate-looking 
chin moved ever as if seeking to repress a 
smile. He might have been thirty-two or 
three years old; he might have been forty- 
five—one was undecided which ; but on the 
days when rheumatism kept him to his 
room his face showed lined with pain, and 
one was inclined to the latter age. 

“He seems to be creating more interest 
than any one on board,” said the girl, with 
a half smile of amusement. 

““He—and yourself,” answered the boy. 

“IT! Why, what is there unusual about 
me?” 

“You don’t associate with the other peo- 
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ple—you haven’t told them all your busi- 
ness—your past and future history—in 
other words, you aren’t an open book. 
Naturally, you pique their curiosity.” 

“And has every one else on board ex- 
cept myself and the checked-suit man re- 
lated his or her biography ?” 

“Pretty much so. They usually do 
aboard ship, you know, especially on a 
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slow tub like this, when there is a small 
crowd and nothing else to do.” 

“How funny people are!” she said. “It 
reminds me of the time I went to a country 
town to hunt for a certain plant in botany. 
I stayed two weeks and never informed 
the natives why I had come, and they re- 
sented it as a personal insult, and said all 
manner of hateful things about me.” 
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“Why didn’t you tell them?” asked the 
boy, scanning the girl’s face with frank 
amazement. 

“Why should I? They wouldn’t have 
understood any better, and would prob- 
ably have thought me an escaped lunatic. 
Young girls in small country towns—in 
the North or South—seldom go straying 
off solitary and alone after botanical spec- 
imens.” 

The boy was interested, slightly aston- 
ished, a little awed. “Are you a scientist ?” 
he asked reverently. 

“No, not now.” She smiled at the im- 
pression she had created. “I thought I 
was once. I’m a medical student. I’ve just 
finished my senior year at the New York 
Medical School. I’m coming down here to 
study yellow fever.” 
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“Oh! 
home.” 

“To San Antonio? Not yet. I’ve my 
name to make. You see, I secured this ap- 
pointment—it’s really a government ap- 
pointment through the New York college 
—to investigate the yellow fever germ, 
with a view to exterminating the disease in 
the United States. I shall have a year in 
Cuba and a year in Mexico.” 

“By Jove! You’re a stunner 


I thought you were coming 


P? ex- 













IT WAS HER FIRST SEA TRIP AND 
SHE WAS DESPERATELY LONESOME 
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claimed the boy in honest admiration. 
“But you’re awfully young to be doing 
this sort of thing—and—and—too—” 
He stopped abruptly, blushing furiously. 
The girl thought best to interrupt. 

“T have cousins in Cuba, with whom I 
shall stay while theré. And in Mexico I 
shall be in the city of Monterey most of 
the time. So I shall be quite safe.” She 
smiled calmly into the boy’s eyes. “And 
yourself?” she asked. “What of you?” 

“Oh, I? I’m going home. This is just 
my junior year, you know, in Shef. But 
those fellows over there—all of them— 
are going down into Mexico—way down 
into Durango, where it’s beastly hot and 
awfully dangerous, to help build a new 
spur on the Mexican Central. They’re 
awfully interesting fellows—wouldn’t you 
like to meet them?” 

“Yes, indeed,—of course,” the girl as- 
sented cheerfully, and young Trask lost 
no time in bringing the bunch over, one at 
a time, and giving them a formal intro- 
duction. 

Mr. Warren Sykes allowed himself to 
be introduced, while he laughingly con- 
tended that he ought to be allowed first 
place, since he was the oldest acquaint- 
ance. 

“T consider that I kept Miss Wallace 
from getting seasick by telling her inter- 
esting stories the first night—did I not, 
Miss Wallace?” 

“Indeed you did, Mr. Sykes. I was so 
busy all night, working out that puzzle of 
the Hindoo and the disappearing robe, 
that I quite forgot to be worried by the 
pound of the engine, or even those colored 
glasses over the table in the dining room 
—oh, those hideous green and yellow 
things! Don’t you wish they’d dispense 
with them? How they wobble and swim 
before your eyes!” 

A shout went up from the company. 
“T’ll bet you were seasick, Miss Wallace. 
That’s why you’ve been so dignified—you 
didn’t feel well.” 

“People aren’t usually dignified when 
they are seasick,” answered the girl 
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“At least, that hasn’t been 
my observation.” She surveyed the com- 
pany with a smile. “I didn’t see any of 
you on deck the first day out, except Mr. 
Sykes.” 

“That’s because we were so busy open- 
ing our steamer letters,” said a curly- 
headed youth, who was reported engaged 
and desperately in love. 

*T opened mine on deck and threw them 
overboard afterward,” said little Trask 
with a sniff. “Say, can we mail letters at 
Key West?” 

“Yes, but they’ll be punched full of fu- 
migation holes. The place is epidemic 
with yellow jack, you know. You can’t 
send any souvenirs.” 

“Who cares about souvenirs? I'd like 
to get off and see the town, though,” said 
Trask. “Do you leave us there, Miss 
Wallace?” Miss Wallace answered that 
she did, and little Trask regarded her 
with the great sorrow of a great love just 
dawning. Attachments are quickly formed 
on shipboard. 

The night was coming on, and in the 
dusk Miss Wallace did not see the expres- 
sion. She was looking at Warren Sykes, 
who was contemplating the huge red sun 
on the horizon, as it was being sucked 
down into the hot, oily sea. The girl’s 
eyes followed the man’s eyes and were 
held, too, by the glory of the sunset. 
Silence fell upon the company, and the 
witchery of a summer night on the south- 
ern sea possessed them. Gradually the 
group fell apart, the men straggling 
away, overcome by the infinite longing 
that the sea makes for solitude and medi- 
tation. Only Sykes and Trask lingered 
beside the girl. The boy had wished that 
the man would go, and leaned over the rail 
waiting, while he watched the masses of 
phosphorescent spray spin off from the 
ship and scatter into bright drops over the 
black sea, that undulated waveless and 
heavy far, far away to the west. But the 
older man had no intention of moving. 
He was filled with content, a vast content, 
that no experience in life—surely not his 


promptly. 
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former ocean trips on great, crowded, 
noisy palace steamers—had been able to 
infuse into him. He would like to go on 
forever thus to eternity, with the boy and 
the girl beside him—the fresh, wholesome 
boy, clever and sweet-mannered ; the girl, 
pretty, sensible, graceful. He snuggled 
into his content as a cat snuggles into 
a warm rug before a bright fire, and 
dreamed. 

The boy grew impatient, kicked the 
rail, frowned, spit into the water, and 
otherwise marred and jarred the quiet 
beauty of the scene. The man came out 
of his reverie to remark that it was time 
youngsters were in bed. The boy scowled 
and bit his lip. He looked at the girl, who 
was laughing. A momentary desire came 
over him to seize the man by the collar and 
cast him overboard into the molten lead 
below. A few moments, however, con- 
vinced him of the fruitlessness of the situ- 
ation, and he retreated to the stern, where 
he hung over the rudder for a while, and 
finally took himself off to the smoking 
room. 

The deck was deserted save for the two. 
No sound broke the stillness but the regu- 
lar thud, thud of the screw. Overhead 
the stars flamed big and bright and close 
enough to touch. The Scorpion sprawled 
its brilliant length across the southern 
heavens. The man was the first to speak. 

“On just such a night as this I experi- 
enced the greatest grief in my life,” he 
said quietly, “and isn’t it strange, instead 
of feeling again the pain, as I ought when 
the same chord is struck, I am feeling the 
utmost happiness and content? Is it a 
sign of callousness that a man forgets his 
deepest sorrows?” 

The girl answered placidly, without a 
trace of surprise or wonder—so great is 
the magic of the sea that bares men’s 
souls to a perfect understanding: “You 
have not forgotten. We do not forget our 
great sorrows. We merely grow around 
them. The wounds close up and leave us 
better men and women for having under- 
gone the pain.” Her voice floated out gen- 
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tly and soft and mingled with the calm 
beauty of the night. 

“Tt was at Palm Beach,” he continued, 
in a low voice, gazing absently before him, 
“eleven—twelve—thirteen years ago. We 
were on the water in a small sailing yacht, 
one of those narrow-beamed little race 
boats that turn over with a breath if they 
are not handled rightly. She was sitting 
on the rail holding on to the ropes at the 
side and laughing. I was beside her, and 
teasing her by pretending to fall over and 
catching myself just in time. But I tried 
it once too often. ‘Here I go! I cried sud- 
denly, and sprawled over the side. With a 
scream—she thought I had really fallen— 
she let go and snatched at me to save me. 
At that moment the boat lunged, and be- 
fore I could move she was overboard. A 
gust of wind caught the sail and drove 
us thirty feet ahead. The night was 
pitch black—like to-night—except for 
the stars, and the water was ink. One of 
the sailors jumped over after me, and to- 
gether we struck out for the place where 
she had gone down. For hours we hunted 
—Oh, God, the agony !—and we did not 
find her. They hauled me out of 
the water—the two sailors—but first they 
had to stun me with a boat hook. Then 
they took me to shore. I must have wan- 
dered about in the brush all night, utterly 
mad, though I remember nothing, except 
that in the morning a little girl—a child 
ot nine or ten—took me by the hand and 
led me to the hotel. And the baby tried to 
comfort me. I remember she said, ‘Don’t 
cry, big man,’ with as much womanly pity 
as if she had been talking to a little baby 
brother. I’ve often wondered what ever 
became of that child. Sometimes I think 
I'd like to thank her for—for—” 

“For saving your life,” interposed the 
girl, solemnly. “You were standing on 
the tip end of the board landing with four 
iron boat hooks tied to your foot when 
she found you, and you begged her pite- 
ously to let them be. One did stay; you 
dragged it after you through the sand to 
the hotel; and when the men saw it they 
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understood and patted the little girl on the 
head and said, ‘You saved his life, Sissy ; 
now run tell Mrs. Lord we’ve found him— 
she’ll know what you mean—just these 
words, we’ve found him.’ ” 

The man raised his head and looked at 
the girl long and tenderly. “You?” he 
said. And then again, very softly— 
“You?” After a long pause he con- 
tinued: “I remember now; you were the 
little girl who lived in the white house 
across from the hotel. You used to fight 
with the small son of the Major because 
he called you ‘little rebel,’ and your father 
had been a general in the Confederate 
army. You wore your hair in two red 
pigtails—it was red then,” he laughed— 
“it’s darker now, isn’t it?” 

“Shall I go on with the reminiscences ?” 
she said. “You were the young man who 
wore such loud golf clothes that the boys 
said the hotel needn’t keep a band; who 
bought so many polo horses and rode them 
so hard that they scarcely lived a week; 
who, one time, drew a check on the bank 
for forty thousand dollars and spent it 
the same night on a dinner-dance at which 
the favors were diamond bracelets for the 
ladies and gold watches for the men—” 

“Oh, don’t !—please don’t!” he pleaded. 
“You are too hard on me. I am not such 
a fool now—believe me. That night made 
the difference. It sobered me. You are 
right, I shall never forget it. It left me 
with something else, too, that will not go 
from me—this rheumatism.” He passed 
his hand stiffly over his thigh. ‘The chill 
that got into my blood that night has 
stayed.” 

“You suffer much from it?” 

“So intensely at times that I get super- 
stitious and fancy it comes upon me for 
atonement. But, pshaw! nonsense—I’m 
getting silly—isn’t it a glorious night?” 
He sprang briskly from his steamer chair 
and shook himself as if to get rid of mel- 
ancholy recollections. 

“Will you walk?” 


“No, thank you. I think I will retire; 
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it is getting late. We shall have a fine 
day for the Florida coast, and I want to 
be up early.” 

“You love to think of your life there?” 

“Oh—yes.” 

He held out his hand to retain her as 
she was moving away. “You have not let 
me thank you,” he said, referring to the 
subject half reluctantly. Was it more 
the desire to thank her than the depth 
of feeling for what had happened that 
caused him to dwell upon their former re- 
lation? ‘These long deferred thanks,” he 
continued. “The first five years, I assure 
you, I was anything but thankful.” He 
turned his head away and spoke in a 
very low tone. “You know I loved her 
very much—I have never loved any other 
woman. . But now—will you take 
it?” He turned upon the girl with both 
hands outstretched. She put her hands 
into them and he clasped them warmly, 
looking straight into her eyes, for she was 
as tall as he. 

“The general’s daughter!” he said with 
a beautiful smile. “Ah! why didn’t I meet 
you six years ago?” 

“Aren’t you glad to know me now?” 
asked the girl, with some amazement. 

“Oh, yes—yes indeed,” he hastened to 
reply. “I was only counting six years 
lost.” He watched her swing briskly down 
the deck and disappear into the cabin. 
Then he went to the smoking room, where 
he found little Trask looking the picture 
of despair. Alone, he sat with his head 
pulled down between his shoulders, his 
eyes staring straight ahead, his arms 
hanging limply over the sides of the chair, 
and his feet- wide apart sprawled in front 
of him. Sykes put his hand gently on the 
boy’s shoulder. 

*“What’s the matter, old man—sick ?” 

“No.” 

“Sleepy ?” 

“No.” 

“In love?” 

“NO!” Trask fairly howled. 

“Sure thing! Nothing plainer,” said 
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Sykes provokingly. “Now, see here, my 
son. This is too bad. One of that kind 
in your crowd is enough. Cheer up and 
be lively.” 

“T say, don’t run a fellow like that. I’m 
not such a fool as I look. I’m thinking, 
I tell you—working out a problem.” 

“Mighty despondent attitude for a 
problem—must be a sad one. Funds got 
low?” 

“Yes, something like that. You see, I 
don’t want to go home yet. I'd like to 
loaf about down here in the tropics a 
while—see Havana, you know, while I’m 


so near. But, deuce take it, I haven’t the 
tin !”? 
“T see. Sensible father supplies little 


Willie with a ticket and just enough 
money to pass the lines from Galveston to 
El] Paso—eh?” 

“That’s it exactly. And I want to get 
off at Key West.” 

“And catch the yellow fever and be 
quarantined for ten days.” 

“T don’t care. It’ll be good experi- 
ence.” 

“Not this time. Take the advice of an 
old man, my son. Profit by the having of 
a sensible father, and run no risks of 
yellow fever—or any other fever. Go 
straight home and in five years marry the 
nice girl who wrote you that fat steamer 
letter.” 

“Oh, I say, your remarks are too bald.” 

“You'll thank me all the same.” 

Sykes laid his hand affectionately on 
the boy’s and settled himself for a silent 
smoke. In the wreathes that went up two 
faces mingled, one, dim, shadowy, vague, 
the face of a long-ago dream, the most 
beautiful one in his life; the other, vivid, 
distinct, strong, crowding out the dream 
face and smiling into his own with clear, 
brilliant eyes that spoke of health and 
courage and sympathy. The first was a 
girl, the second was a woman—and yet 
not a woman—not like the women he 
knew in trailing spangled robes, with 
courtly manners and brilliant repartee,— 
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but just a simple, straightforward, spon- 
taneous boy-girl, redolent with health and 
strength and happiness, honest and inde- 
pendent, yet gentle and gracious and full 
of womanly tenderness. Then he remem- 
bered with surprise that her hands were 
hard—strong and hard. But—what a 
companion ! 

As he passed through the saloon, later, 
on his way to his stateroom, he encoun- 
tered the girl emerging from her room 
with a small medical case. She had on a 
blue silk dressing gown, heavily encrusted 
with Japanese embroidery and delicately 
scented. He fell back to let her pass. 

““There’s a very ill baby in the steerage. 
I’m going to see what I can do,” she said, 
as she swept past. 

Warren Sykes noted the burnished 
glory of her hair in the lamplight. The 
perfume of the Japanese embroidery lin- 
gered in the air. Suddenly, the man reeled 
and gave a cry of pain, so sudden and so 
sharp that a sailor passing outside heard 
and ran to his assistance. 

“Call my valet at once—tell him to 
hurry,” he said, staggering to his state- 
room and falling in a heap on the bed. 
The boy returned in a moment with a mes- 
sage: ‘“‘He’s sick, sir, awful sick, and he 
says will you please to excuse him, sir, but 
he can’t come.” 

“Damn the man! Am I to lie here like 
this all night? Tell him he’s got to come 
—dead or alive! He’s got to rub me. Oh, 
Lord!” He clutched his side madly. “Is 
there a doctor on board? Fetch him, boy.” 

“Nobody but the lady, sir.” 

“What lady?” 

“Miss Wallace—she’s a doctor, sir.” 

“Oh, Lord!’ The man was conscious 
of an inward shock as great as his pain. 

The boy was retreating with a fright- 
ened face when little Trask bolted in. 
““What’s the matter, partner?” he called 
out, cheerily, “in a bad way ?” 

“My man’s sick and says he can’t 
come.” 

“Is that all? Why, Dll look after you, 
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old man. I’m a boss masseur—football 
experience, you know. Here, boy, go tell 
James—Jack—whatever his name is— 
that he can stay in bed. I’ll attend to the 
gentleman.” 

“That’s awfully good of you, old fel- 
low,” Sykes answered, feelingly, “but I’m 
afraid I’m worse than usual. I’ve got to 
have a hypodermic.” 

*“What—morphine? Well—let’s see— 
why, Miss Wallace! She’s the very one. 
I'll go for her at once.” 

“Here! Come back, you young cub. 
Wait a minute!” But the boy was out of 
hearing and speeding on his way. 

Sykes was lying in a knotted heap, his 
face showing the agony of his suffering, 
when the girl entered calmly, her eyes full 
of anxious pity. She adjusted her instru- 
ment, measured the dose carefully, and 
bade Trask roll up the sleeve. Then she 
leaned over and swiftly and surely thrust 
the needle into the skin. 

“I’m not giving you morphine. It is 
only chloral.” She answered the question 
in the man’s eyes. “In just a minute you 
will be easier. Afterward, Mr. Trask 
must follow my directions.” She turned 
to the boy and instructed him about the 
rubbing and the hot applications. Fainter 
and fainter came the voice to the man. 
He was conscious of the hateful phrase, 
“woman doctor,” surging through his 
brain. Then the bright glow of her hair 
—of “the general’s daughter”—faded 
from his sight and he slept. 

It was not till the morning of the 
fourth day, when the steamer was docking 
at Key West, that Sykes came again on 
deck. The passengers were gathered in 
the bow observing the comical actions of 
a group of pickaninnies, who were diving 
into the clear water for coins thrown from 
the ship. Trask was nowhere to be seen. 
Miss Wallace and Sykes stood together 
talking in low tones. 

“Only four days,” he said, “and I lost 
one yesterday—what did you do?” 

“Mr. Trask and I sat all alone admir- 
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ing the beautiful, varicolored water along 
the coast, and picking out the hotels 
through the glass, and wishing very much 
that you could enjoy it with us.” 

“Little Trask did? I doubt it. For 
him the day was extremely happy as it 
was, I fancy.” 

The girl laughed. “He said he wished 
something would happen to get him docked 
at Key West. He doesn’t want to go on.” 

“Without you, he means,” added Sykes. 

The gangway had been lowered, the 
great hole into the freight opened, and the 
squeak of pulleys, the clamor of trucks 
and the shouts of negro foremen made the 
air hideous. 

Suddenly, in the midst of the roar there 
was a muffled shout and a scurrying of 
feet—then a general alarm—‘man hurt!” 
The captain and the first officer were seen 
hurrying below. The negro longshore- 
men with one accord dropped their trucks 
and made for the hold, falling over one 
another in their eagerness to see. A negro 
with a powerful bass voice shouted to the 
crowd outside: “He fell offen de deck 
into de hol’—he’s a passenger.” Then 
confused cries arose. “Is he dead?” “No, 
he ain’t. Get away there! Give him air.” 

The passengers swarmed aft where the 
main opening into the hold of the ship 
yawned wide with a drop of forty feet to 
the deck reserved for the Key West 
freight. There in the midst of the trucks, 
surrounded by the pushing gang of gap- 
ing negroes, lay the body of little Trask, 
apparently lifeless. 

They lifted him carefully and bore him 
to his stateroom. There was a bad cut on 
his head and one arm hung limp. His col- 
lege friends clustered about, scared and 
silent. Sykes, Miss Wallace and the cap- 
tain conferred apart with grave faces. 

“It is impossible for him to leave the 
ship,” said the captain firmly. “My or- 
ders are strict to a!low no one to debark 
at Key West except those having tickets 
and passports to this point. The hospi- 


tals are full of yellow fever, and it would 
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be risking the young man’s life to take 
him there.” 

“You are taking a far greater risk, sir, 
in keeping him away from medical atten- 
tion. You are becoming personally re- 
sponsible for his death,” said the girl, ex- 
citedly. “You do not realize what you are 
doing.” 


“T realize that I have my orders to obey, 
young lady, and I repeat again—the 
young man can not leave the ship.” 

Warren Sykes cut in with quiet author- 
ity: “I consider the boy my personal 
charge, captain, and I will assume all risks 
in the matter. I will see that he has the 
best attention and my guardianship until 
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he is able to travel. This is no time to 
quibble over orders. We must save the 
boy’s life. I assure you it will be all right 
with the company.” He handed the cap- 
tain his card graciously. 

The captain looked at the card and his 
face changed. “Very well,” he said, “if 
you are willing to assume all responsibil- 
ity in the matter, Mr. Sykes, I shall be 
more than glad, and grateful to you.” 

Thus it was decided, and little Trask 
was conveyed as quickly as possible to the 
city hospital, where Miss Wallace had 
previously decided to stop for a week be- 
fore taking her steamer to Cuba. The 
week was prolonged to three weeks, and 
Sykes and the girl met constantly at the 
bedside of their charge. The man learned 
to look forward to the daily meetings 
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with hungry eagerness. To walk, to talk 
with her, was all that the day held for 
him. Gradually all the rest of the world 
faded away into insignificance—the past 
and the future—there was nothing but 
this little tropical island and they three, 
sitting in the quiet sunshine. 

When it was over and the boy was well 
enough to travel, they said good-by to 
him. As he stood, holding a hand of each 
and smiling up at them, he said: “It hurt 
awfully—the fall; but I’m glad it hap- 
pened—I wanted to get docked, you know 
—and it has given me the happiest three 
weeks of my life.” Involuntarily the eyes 
of the man sought those of the girl, and 
the words of the boy spoke through them 
again and were answered; and in that look 
the boy was forgotten altogether. 
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like it. Out under the sky all day, 

only a patch of canvas between me 
and the stars at night, and, bit by bit, 
moving ahead, around that grove of trees 
this morning, across the low crest of the 
hill to-morrow—I ask nothing better. Yet 
you will laugh when I tell you what it is. 
You have it associated in your minds with 
shackles and shaven heads, stripes and a 
guard around with Winchesters—road- 
making. But we aren’t convicts, except in 
the sense that all of us are sentenced for 
life to hard labor at something or other. 
I’m not, these days, disposed to quarrel 
with the sentence. 

I’m the boss, to be sure, but I wasn’t 
that three months ago. I’ve dug, I’ve car- 
ried tiles that were too heavy for me, I’ve 
pitched binding gravel at a screen, I’ve 
lifted and let fall a sixty-pound tamper 
until every drop of strength I had was 
wrung out of me. But even then, when at 
the end of the day I could hang myself 
out to dry on a heap of warm sand, limp 
as a wet shirt, I’d twist a pinch of Dur- 
ham tobacco into a cigarette and thank 
God that he had let me come to paradise 
at last. Even now that I’m the boss I 
don’t know that I have any moments as 
heavenly sweet as those. 

You are not to confound me with the 
engineer. He is the man with the contour 
maps and the theodolite. His part of the 
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work is making the decisions, when to cut, 
when to fill, when to take the long way 
round, and what per cent. to make the 
grades. I suppose he finds it interesting. 
He makes us a call every little while, but 
he works in an office. 

What I do is to follow the tops of his 
stakes. I see that the drains have the right 
slope, that the ground is rolled right, 
the stone put on right, and, when it is 
done, that the cross-section fits the frame 
he gave me to measure it with. When I 
find springs in the line of march that he 
didn’t find and provide for draining, I tell 
him about it, and it’s his affair, not mine. 

When I’ve called the men off for the 
day, when the red lanterns are hung out 
and the steam-roller put to bed, then I’m 
through. I can measure my day’s work in 
feet and inches—so many yards of good, 
four-rod, macadamized road. And to-mor- 
row’s work, whatever it may be, a bit of 
rutty wagon track, a stretch of meadow 
with a fence across it, doesn’t worry me at 
all. It isn’t to be begun until seven o’clock 
to-morrow morning, and by then I shall be 
glad to get at it. 

Of course, I have my troubles ; without 
a little of that sort of seasoning I should 
find my job rather tasteless. Rain, with 
mud for a corollary, is the most serious of 
them. You can’t build roads over puddles, 
or, if you do, the first frost will betray 
you. You can’t even dig ditches and lay 
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drains when they fill right up with thick 
clay soup. Further, you can’t keep idle 
men from quarreling and cursing the cook 
and drinking bad whisky. The boss who 
can hold his gang in hand through a week 
of wet weather is a resourceful man. But 
nothing in all that is worse than a pleas- 
ant dream compared with the nightmare I 
used to live in. 

After all, it is, I suppose, the sub- 
merged memory of the old life that makes 
this one happy; submerged, I said, be- 
cause I don’t think about it, don’t draw 
conscious comparisons. Until last week I 
thought it was sunk so deep that it would 
never come up. We aren’t so far above 
the beasts in this: that no vicissitudes can 
cure us of treating the present as though 
it, at last, were permanent. I was a road- 
maker, and, so far as my habitual thought 
went, I might never have been anything 
else. 

Yet when the time came, a week ago this 
afternoon, it took just one glance to wrap 
another life, another air altogether, 
around me. For a moment I was like a 
sleep-walker, just awakened. Why were 
my hands thick with callosities, my clothes 
heavy with the dust of powdered yellow 
clay? What was this jumble in my mind 
about French drains, berms and embank- 
ments ? 

We were on the road from Chestnut 
Hill, moving out toward the golf club, 
which lies four miles west from the town. 
They must have been having a tourna- 
ment there, for the road was full of traffic 
—busses, smart-looking traps, now and 
then a tandem to enliven things. They 
were lively, too. Of course, we worked on 
only half the width of the road at a time, 
and there was always room to pass, but it 
wasn’t the sort of place a nervous horse 
would enjoy. There was a good deal of 
noise and a good deal of miscellaneous lit- 
ter, besides the tents and the steam-roller. 
We had several spills and so many oppor- 
tunities for rescues that we grew to take 
them as a matter of course. 


I paid little attention to the people who 
passed. I may have known some of them 
once, but no one was left in the old life 
that I cared enough for to look up at. I 
was not more than half aware of them 
even when they pulled up to ask me in 
their futile way why we didn’t get on 
faster or how soon soon we’d be out to the 
golfeclub. 

But a week ago to-day, about four in 
the afternoon, when the thick of the crowd 
had already gone by, a tall cart, drawn by 
a powerful blue-roan mare, came down the 
road. She was a crazy beast, savage, 
badly broken, and at sight of our caravan 
she went right up in the air. The way her 
driver handled her, the unmoved, brutal 
skill with which he laid on the lash and 
kept her in the road, made me look at him. 

It was Cyrus Dayton—yes, Cyrus the 
Great, the cleverest juggler, I suppose, of 
the decade. He would keep two transconti- 
nental railroads and a coal-and-iron com- 
pany dancing in the air as if they were 
no more than two oranges and an egg, now 
in this hand, now in that, now up, now 
down, never making a slip, never letting 
one of them, in all their graceful parabo- 
las through the stock market, out of his 
perfect control. 

He was just the same; such men never 
change. He sat in the cart as I have seen 
him thousands of times sitting in his office 
chair, except that his hands were holding 
in a great, effortless grip the whip and 
reins instead of the edge of his desk. 

Our eyes met, and there was no look of 
recognition in his. Whether he remem- 
bered me or not I did not know. He would 
have shown no sign in either case, but he 
had a good memory, and you might have 
expected that he would not have forgotten. 

As I said, at sight of him my old life 
took possession of me. I was back at my 
desk in his private office, his confidential 
clerk, proud, confident, ambitious—the 
shadow of a great man, with the hope of 
attaining, some day, to the substance. I 
was treading my old paths again, warily, 
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among gins and pitfalls, among friendly 
enemies, anxious to tell me this, to find out 
that, anxious for the privilege of helping 
make my fortune. 

I stood in the road gazing after the 
cart, rubbing my stiff hands together in 
vague wonder. I don’t know how long it 
was before the reality—or the dream— 
came back to me, the smell of early sum- 
mer, the warm, busy noises, the rattle of 
gravel against a screen, the thud of the 
tamper, the sight, after the cart had 
rounded the bend, of the deep scored clay 
of a country road—to-morrow’s work. 

The translation can seem no more in- 
credible to you than it does to me; the 
swiftness of it adds to the feeling of un- 
reality. I fell in one day, the day my chief 
executed his famous “bear-trap.” I had 
been tailing his operations, and was al- 
lowed to get my foot into the trap along 
with the others, I suppose because the 
truth was too precious to be entrusted to 
me. Or he may have done it for a joke. 
Anyway, I was wiped out altogether, and, 
naturally, the next day I was summarily 
discharged from my position. 

I could have begun again and made my 
way up the same ladder had my body not 
chosen that time to play me false. But 
after grip and pneumonia had had their 
way with me, it needed only half a glance 
out of a shrewd eye to see that I was 
worthless. I shivered in my wrinkled 
clothes in the outer offices of one after an- 
other of the men who, two months before, 
would have given me almost any salary I 
would have asked for, and at last I gave 
it up. It took two months more to bring 
me down, first to the’ street, then to the 
city’s human refuse heap. 

You may not like to believe that a man 
can fall so fast as that. If you want to 
know how true it is, go, some early morn- 
ing, look at that heap, the slough of so- 
ciety, and see what you find in it. 

I suppose the declivities of life are no- 
where so steep and slippery that they do 
not offer knobs, cracks, ledges, of oppor- 
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tunity, and that a man strong enough to 
dig in his fingers and his toes can always 
arrest his fall and work his desperate way 
back to safety. My hands pawed them 
over, but could not hold fast. 

There is a man in our city whose daily 
duty it is to sort that human wreckage. 
What has still a grain of use in it he puts 
to work; what has not he puts where it 
will not infect the rest of society. In spite 
of his ghastly work, his eye is eager, his 
swift speech vibrant, his hand like a live 
electrode. He asked for mine, but did not 
look at it; his eyes were on my face. 

“What’s the matter with you?” he 
asked. “You’re not spent.” 

He did not wait for much of my story. 
‘All you need is a body,” he said. “Six 
months’ work with your hands, out of 
doors, and you’ll be as good as new. I 
have just the job for you.” 

The next day I was carrying a water 
pail about, among thirsty road-makers. 

With that for a memory, and with a 
real life to live, a real job to work at, with 
work that marched from day to day and 
left something good and honest and en- 
during behind it—with such a past and 
present, you would think I could have 
smiled at sight of Dayton and at the 
thought of the make-believe, with all its 
sound and fury insignificant, which he 
called living. He was playing a child’s 
game with counters that did not count, 
fatuous when it was not destructive. When 
he died, nothing would be left. There 
would be a pretty flurry for a moment, 
and then merely one bubble-blower the 
less—but no fewer bubbles. 

Yet these were not my thoughts. There 
was an emanation from that thick-faced 
man. He and his cart had disappeared 
down the road, but the sweet country 
breeze came back tainted with the hot, 
much-breathed air of the Exchange, the 
pleasant country noises had an echo in 
them of the feverish dry chatter of tele- 
graph instruments. An old sore that I had 
thought purged out of me began to ache. 
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I worked restlessly through what was 
left of the day, and when I was done with 
it and through my supper,-I tramped off 
to Chestnut Hill. To walk it out of me— 
four rhythmical miles, with the sound of 
my well-packed road-metal under my 
heels. I told myself so, yet all the while I 
knew where I was going—to the little 
news-stand near the railway station. 

I bought all the newspapers I could find 
for the past month, and was hurrying 
back to camp with the thick roll hugged 
under my arm, when the clatter of hoofs 
and the swaying lamps of the cart bore 
down upon me and drove me to the road- 
side. I stood still and watched Dayton and 
his mare go by. 

Can a ransomed sinner in paradise look 
with envy on some monstrous, abortive 
shape in limbo, the paradise of fools? Yet 
it was that bitter-black envy that filled my 
heart as I trudged back to camp. 

I had a surprise when I read the papers. 
I spent the better part of the next five 
days with them, for we were held idle by a 
spell of uncertain weather—a soft, moist 
southerly wind, with showers just fre- 
quent enough to keep us all afloat. You 
would hardly suppose that after a year’s 
disuse my mind could have caught up the 
game again; the surprise was that it 
played better than ever. Never in my life 
had I felt the resiliency, the illumination, 
the mastery that was mine as I read, be- 
neath my dripping canvas, every scrap, 
every quotation, of that month’s financial 
news. I related facts that seemed isolated ; 
I made guesses so brilliant that the ele- 
ment of uncertainty disappeared from 
them and they became inspirations. The 
picture I formed of the financial state of 
things had the definition of a photograph 
taken through the smallest pinhole of a 
stop. 

The clearest thing about it was Day- 
ton’s present campaign. He was always 
theatrical; he gave you plenty of data, 
and if you knew him, as I did, through 
and through, you could interpret them. 
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He had befooled me once, but that was 
when I believed his interest lay in advanc- 
ing mine. He could not do it again. 

We saw him every day, him and his 
mad mare, for he followed the tournament 
assiduously. That fact alone told me a 
good deal about his operations. He would 
not, in exciting times like these, parade 
the fact that he was standing pat without 
counting on the effect it would produce. 
The daily glimpse of him maddened me, 
and the rain, the mire, the sodden inactiv- 
ity, lent an added itch to the exasperation. 
Why had I been such a fool as to quit the 
game I was so well fitted to play? Why 
was I masquerading here, a ditch-digger? 
Why did I not go back? If I should—to 
Rosenthal, for instance, he would not, . 
again, keep me shivering in his outer 
office. I had a market value, and I knew it, 
knew I could prove it to Rosenthal. 

Yesterday was the last of the tourna- 
ment, and from noon on the procession of 
vehicles from Chestnut Hill was prac- 
tically unbroken. It was a warm, bright 
day, but the air was charged to saturation 
with moisture, and did nothing toward 
drying out our roadway. We had no bet- 
ter occupation than to sit in front of our 
tents and watch the people go by. For the 
first time the sight of thera irritated me— 
their smart clothes, their foolish, absorb- 
ing interest in a game, their way of hold- 
ing us accountable for the bad weather, 
or, if not that, of expecting us to work 
in it. I suppose they think there’s nothing 
more to road-making than spreading 
broken stone. I’d have gone away, out of 
sight and sound of them, but for Dayton. 
I wanted to know whether he was coming 
out to-day or not. His campaign was get- 
ting near its crisis, and I was wondering 
whether he would carry on his pretense of 
being absorbed in golf any longer. So I 
waited and watched, my exasperation 
against those foolish enthusiasts growing 
every moment. 

At last a drag with four horses came 
bowling along, and mixed itself up in the 




















temporary fence we had erected to keep 
traffic off the unfinished half of the road. 
They got through without a spill, but the 
fence needed setting to rights, and I, itch- 
ing for something to do with my hands, 
hurried down to attend to it. 

Before I had finished, the cart I had 
been waiting to see came down the road. 
I stood aside a little for it to go by, but 
just opposite me, not five yards away, the 
mare was pulled back on her haunches. 

I looked up. Dayton’s eyes were on me 
in a cool stare. I thought he meant to 
say something, but, instead, he smiled. 
He smiled at me, not to me—a reminiscent 
smile of rather cruel amusement, that had 
no hint of present recognition in it. So we 
were for a second or two. Then he released 
the mare and she plunged past. 

He left me with my fists clenched. I 
longed to smash that smile against his big 
teeth, to stamp it upon his face eternally. 
I seemed for a moment to see him like 
that—terror in his eyes, but the same 
smile, twisted a little awry, frozen upon 
his lips. Then I knew that some one was 
talking to me. It was the engineer of the 
road-roller. 

“That’s a great mare,” he said, “and a 
great horseman a-handling her. I hope 
you took a good look. You won’t see her 
again.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“She don’t belong in Chestnut Hill. 
She was sent out from the city for this 
week’s doings. She’s to go back to-mor- 
row. They’ve been keeping her at Brown’s 
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stable, and they say they’ll be glad to see 
the last of her. She’s a regular wild 
devil.” 

I had been wondering whether Dayton 
had moved out to Chestnut Hill, and was 
rather glad, for some reason, to have the 
question thus settled in the negative. 

At one o’clock that night I threw away 
my last cigarette and stepped outside my 
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hot little tent. I had sat there alone in the 
dark since supper time, only coming out 
for a look when I heard the churning of 
hoofs and the creak of springs over the 
miry track that lay beyond the end of our 
road. The golf enthusiasts who had 
stayed at the club for dinner had been 
coming back in little groups, timed for 
the trains for town. Each group was in 
three sections; first the slow-coaches who 
like to have ten minutes to wait on the 
station platform, then the brisk, punc- 
tual, well-regulated ones, and last a scat- 
ter-brained rear guard at a gallop. 

I had seen everything on wheels that 
had passed. Our lanterns in the road made 
light enough to show me what they were, 
or, rather, what they were not. The tall 
cart with the blue roan mare had not gone 
by. Evidently Dayton, carrying his bluff 
quite to the end, meant to spend the night 
at the club. But there was a train which 
would stop at Chestnut Hill, if you 
flagged it, at half-past one. Now, at one 
o’clock it was the fancy that I heard a 
faint splashing sound in the road that 
brought me out of my tent. 

The sky was blanketed with warm, 
thick clouds, the air dead as in an invalid’s 
bed-chamber. The beating of your heart 
sounds loud on a night like that. 

But above it, after a moment of taut- 
drawn listening, I heard again, and 
louder, the sound of a vehicle in the road. 

It was like Dayton to do such a thing; 
this passion for foolish little theatrical 
by-plays was almost his only weakness. 
He had probably gone to bed at the club; 
he may even have feigned drunk, in order 
that some one there might go back to town 
with the notion that he was not likely to 
be in command of the situation, for an 
hour or two, to-morrow morning. He was 
a great juggler, but his way of doing lit- 
tle sleight-of-hand tricks with himself, 
mysterious disappearances and so on, was 
hardly worthy a man of his size. 

There was a mutter of far-off thunder, 
but it only accented the breathless stillness 


of the air. I could hear the wheels and 
hoofs sucking out of the clay, could hear 
the springs creak, and Dayton grunting 
an oath; could hear even the snick of the 
lash that caused the mare’s heavy plunge 
of protest. In a moment he drew up on 
the dry, firm surface of the road. 

He had to pull out to the left, for only 
half the width of the road was finished to 
the end. The unfinished part was cut off 
by a temporary fence, which was hung, 
here and there, with red lanterns, to pre- 
vent passers-by from blundering into it. 
Beyond this fence, where the road was 
finished clear across, was the sixteen-ton 
road-roller. 

The mare swerved away from the lan- 
terns, and Dayton pulled her head around 
toward them, urging her forward with the 
lash. I saw all that as clearly as if it had 
been noonday,—the tall wheels of the cart 
caked with mud, the tired mare with her 
miry legs and belly, the look of brutal 
mastery inthe pose of the man who drove 
her. I saw it, because at that instant, with 
no warning at all, the black cloud over 
our heads spat out a great green tongue 
of lightning. The crash of the bolt was 
simultaneous with its light; both were 
gone before a man could start. 

For a moment afterward I was blinded 
and deafened. Then I heard faintly—for 
any sound would have been faint after 
that—a splintering of rails and then the 
sound of something heavy, but not hard, 
striking. 

I stepped back into my tent and rum- 
maged around for cigarette papers and 
tobacco. I had a fancy for not making 
the discovery that was to be made down 
there in the road. There were others to 
make it, for the camp was all awake, and 
presently I saw a lantern or two bobbing 
down the slope. A few minutes later I 
heard voices calling me, for God’s sake, to 
come and see. At that, I went. , 

They were gathered about him in a lit- 
tle group. The feeble, smoky ray of the 
lanterns was enough to show to the full 
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what had happened. He had been thrown 
head first against the great drum of the 
roller, and lay prone in the road beside it. 
His thick neck had snapped like a frost- 
bitten twig and his head lay back, at a 
ghastly angle, upon his shoulders. 

The men were talking of running to 
Chestnut Hill for a 
doctor. 

“He’s past that,” 
said the engineer of 
the roller. 

“You're right,” 
said I. “Go up to 
‘the tents, some of 
you, and fetch a can- 
vas cot. You can 
take mine. We'll 
carry him up out of 
the road.” 

At one impulse 
they all moved off 
together, leaving me 
alone with him. I 
was not sorry. 

The man was dead 
—and he was Cyrus 
Dayton. I alonein 
the world held both 
these facts in my 
hands, one gripped 
in each, like the 
reins he held so mas- 
terfully over the 
mad mare’s back. 
Whither would I 
drive with them? 

It was not then, 
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could share it with me. In the city, at the 
club, there would be no inquiry about him 
until too late. At the stable—that was 
the weak point. What had become of the 
mare? 

Fate was playing into my hands. They 
found her, beside the road in a cornfield, 
trembling with ter- 
ror, but unable to 
move for the mire 
and the wreckage of 
cart and fence that 
had trailed after 
her. 

It was all com- 
plete. The men were 
coming back with 
the cot. ““This time? 
I whispered to the 
shattered bulk in 
the road, “‘this time 
you have not lied to 
me.’’ Then as they 
came up, “Take him 
to my tent,” I said, 
“and attend to the 
mare. I’m going to 
Chestnut Hill to get 
the coroner.” 

In a moment I 
was running at the 
top of my speed 
down the road. It 
was seventeen min- 
utes past one. The 
railway station at 
Chestnut Hill was 








as I stood beside 
his body, that I ap- 
praised those two facts and saw what I 
could do with them. The process was com- 
plete before I came down to sce the horror 
in the road; complete, I believe, in the in- 
stant when the lightning revealed him to 
me, pulling the mare’s head around toward 
the lanterns. 

I should have ample time to wring the 
juice from my knowledge before any one 
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two miles away. I 
must be there in 
thirteen minutes. 

How I endured those two miles I do not 
know. I set out at a pace I could hardly 
have hoped to hold for two hundred yards, 
yet I am not conscious that I abated it. I 
was possessed. My mind was incandescent 
with a sense of power. How I would ap- 
ply it was a detail; I should know by 
morning. 

I staggered into the waiting-room at 
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the station, bought my ticket, and saw the 
agent set his signals to stop the train. It 
was behind time, still miles away when I 
went out on the platform, but the rails 
were faintly beginning the song that told 
of its approach. 

I stretched myself on a baggage truck, 
for I was quite spent. I do not know 
whether I slept or not. If I slept, I 
dreamed ; if I did not, I had a vision. 

This is what I saw: the body pf Cygnus 
Dayton, lying as I had left it inde TRA, 
prone, but the head back, flat upon the 
shoulders so that I could see his face. On 
his face was the look I had seen in the 
afternoon when he passed in the cart, a 
contemplative smile of cruel amusement. 

He had not been smiling when I left 
him lying beside the roller. But it seemed 
he knew my errand now and that it tickled 


“his sardonic humor, just as the sight of 


my road-making had tickled it a few 
hours earlier. The vision came out 
brighter, and the wicked, sneering lips 
drew further away from his big teeth. 

Then it faded. I wakened a little, if I 
had been asleep, and became aware of the 
song of the rails. It was louder now and 
had words to it, as such songs always 
have. “Back to hell, back to hell, back to 
hell,” they sang in a slow menacing cres- 
cendo. 

I sat up, shivering, on the truck, fum- 
bled at it with my hands, @gndering where 
I was and slow to get the clue. A brisk 
north breeze whipped round my sweaty 
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shoulders and set my teeth chattering. 
Looking up, I saw the sky was clear. Dry 
weather at last! We should be able to 
work to-morrow. 

Faint and far down the road floated the 
cry of the whistle, and then the rails took 
up their song again—Back to hell, back 
to hell.” Five miles away, over the crest 
of the long grade, appeared a gleaming 
yellow point, the headlight of the locomo- 
tive. 

For a while I watched it grow, and 
then, in terror, as if the deep repeated 
chime of the whistle had verily been the 
baying of hounds from the pit loosed 
after me, I fled, nor did I stop until, the 
straggling outskirts of the town behind 
me, I saw the wide curve and dip of my 
own road flowing along, pearly white in 
the starlight. 

I could go no farther, but there was no 
need. Beside the road lay a new-mown 
meadow. I scrambled over the fence and 
dropped into a cock of hay. 

I awoke in the cold, sweet, misty dawn. 
A wagon, loaded with garden truck, was 
creaking its early way to town, and above 
the fragrance of the hay I caught the 
crude, earthy smell of dewy cabbages, 
and the pungent perfume of the driver’s 
Pipe. 

Slowly, painfully, I straightened my 
stiff joints. The fence was an agony, but 
I got over it at last. Then down the road, 
my road, honest, broad, enduring, I set 
out, four miles to the hour, back to work. 














































| GO, WINTER) 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


Winter! go thy ways! We. 
_ — Want again | 
‘The twitter of the bluebird 
and the wren; 
Leaves ever greener growing, 
and the shine 
Of Summer's sun—not thine- 


sun,which mocks our need 
ofwarmth and love 
Andall the heartening ferven- 
cies thereof, 
It scarce hath heat enow to 
_ ‘Warmour thin 
Pathetic yearnings in. 
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from us utterly) Ho! Sum- 
mer then 

Shall apreadher Grasses non 

Vy snowghavebeen, 

And thy last icy footprint melt 

_ and mold 

Inher first marigold. 
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AT THE FOOT OF THE LADDER 


A CLOSE-RANGE VIEW OF THE YOUNG MEN IN SHIRT SLEEVES WHO 
TOIL IN A GREAT CITY. THEIR WORK AND PLAY; THEIR HOPES 
AND FEARS; THEIR MORALS AND THEIR MANNERS. 

A ROMANCE OF THE COMMONPLACE 


By Francis Hackett 


S you walk along the streets of the 
business district in Chicago or New 


York, you may notice in the great 
mercantile buildings windows perhaps two 
feet high set on a level with the sidewalk. 
If you are curious and look down, you will 
observe, under the green-shaded lamps, a 
number of clerks working at high desks 
on large white-paged ledgers. And if you 
linger a moment you will catch them 
glancing up at you, especially if you are 
a woman, glad of a distraction, because 
their work is not always engrossing. . . . 
It is to fix your gaze or such a group of 
men that I will tell of the six weeks I 
spent, during last July and August, as a 
clerk with Marshall Field and Company in 
Chicago. 

I took my place at ten dollars a week in 
an office in the basement of the wholesale 
house. I got the position just by apply- 
ing upstairs and giving references. My 
duties were simple. I had to copy the num- 
bers of certain cases received and certain 
others shipped into a huge indexed book, 
sometimes a thousand, sometimes two 
thousand entries in a day. It was the typ- 
ical work of our department. In the be- 
ginning it was confusing, but my desk- 
mate said to me kindly: “There’s nothing 
to it. After a while, when you catch up 
with that back work, you can do it in your 
sleep.” f 

Every morning at eight o’clock, for 
eight hours and a half a day, twenty-five 
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of us gathered under the green lamps 
within the small partitioned space between 
the receiving department and the sales- 
room. At three tall, old-fashioned desks in 
the center of the room six of us took our 
seats, at the desks around the partitions 
eight or ten more, all coatless and, on the 
hot days, collarless. Under the sidewalk, 
where it is stifling and musty in summer, 
freezing in winter, were the three or four 
office boys, and at the side of the man- 
ager’s cubicle the other men. By the little 
sanctum there was also a flat desk at which 
a silent flaxen-haired girl sat all day ham- 
mering on the typewriter, that instrument 
which reiterates as monotonously as a 
katydid the tale of all that is wearisome 
and mechanical in commerce. 

From the table comes the jiggling and 
clicking of two comptometers. At one side 
of the room the letter chute is snapping 
and fizzing, at the other rings the bell of 
the city or the house telephone. On the 
wall the electric fans are either buzzing in 
unison or standing as painfully still as the 
cabined air. But these noises are not as 
distracting as the sounds which break in 
from the receiving room. Louder than the 
wagons clattering above our heads in 
Franklin Street is the din of the crates 
grating down the slide, of the freight 
handlers’ incessantly rattling trucks, of 
the receiving clerks’ rasping voices. 

In sound of this roaring noise Ed 
Fischer, the senior clerk, “broke me in” on 
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the books. A man of thirty, for ten years 
Fischer had worked on these books. Each 
year his puny white face must have be- 
come more pallid and pinched and dry. 
His manner in the beginning was abrupt, 
even snappish, but, in spite of his impa- 
tient frown at every question, he gave me 
a good deal of help in the first few days. 
When I would go to him in despair, ask- 
ing, “Where shall I put wood poles? Un- 
der what shall I find screens and coat 
hangers? Why are golf sets under mis- 
cellaneous?” he would answer in his dys- 
peptic fashion, ungraciously, but always 
correctly. Sometimes he came over to my 
book when I had a “sticker” or “jonah.” 
He did not talk much, but mumbled a 
litany of profanity, flew from page to 
page, and stroked his nose when he found 
a number he had “doped” coming up 
again for discussion. He resented curi- 
osity. I had an entry to make under dow- 
els. I asked what they were. He had been 
entering shipments under dowels for six 
months. “I don’t know what the hell they 
are. You don’t need to know. Just go 
ahead and enter ’em up.” 

Fischer had no time for manners or for 
curiosity. He was watching with the eyes 
of a cat the prospects of advancement in 
the office. After ten years he was fourth 
from the top. He was getting about fif- 
teen dollars a week, he was planning to 
marry, and he was working night and day 
to become ready for the place if his su- 
perior’s head should drop into the basket. 
One works hard when one is working for 
“reputation,” and Ed did not spare him- 
self. Down early, home late, he even un- 
dertook the entire work of other men as 
they went on vacation. In his mind he is 
always revolving this idea: “The man- 
ager draws thirty-five a week—enough for 
any man.” 

On the afternoon of my second day I 
was handed fifty cents and a pass by the 
manager—the fifty cents for supper 
money and overtime, the pass to record 


how late I should work as checked by the 
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usher at the door. I grew familiar with 
these passes. I was obliged to work twen- 
ty-five nights out of a possible twenty- 
nine. This is oftener than is usual, though 
one man told me he had worked every 
night but six for three months, another 
every night but four for seven weeks. 
When there is a “rush” night work is 
practically compulsory. 

At half-past five I went to dinner at a 
cheap restaurant near by. A _ large, 
wheezy man with a blotchy face sat oppo- 
site me, dipping toast in his coffee. He 
engaged himself at times by trying to 
touch the waitress’s hand, a familiarity 
she did not at all resent. He was joined by 
a youth whom he addressed as Harry (a 
Field employé). Harry ate a ham sand- 
wich and drank coffee. He is working late. 
He is communicative. “What is for the 
good of the department is for my good.” 
He works till ten at night if he can. In 
the meantime, following the example of 
his purple friend, he smirked at the 
waitress. 

I returned to the office at six o’clock, 
twenty minutes or half an hour being the 
usual time for supper. About twelve of 
the clerks were in the office when I came in. 
I found every one of them with a piece of 
bread in his hand. Charlie, my desk-mate, 
had bought a long French loaf. One fel- 
low said, ““We’re bread-winners.” ‘No,” 
said another, “we’re loafers.”? The bread 
was very good. Sections of it were tied up 
for late-comers. This was not done with- 
out a great deal of noise. The German 
watchman came in and cried, “What d’ye 
Vink tis is, a joy-house?” Cat calls, 
shouts, yelps greeted the inquiry. “It’s a 
bughouse,” concluded the watchman. 

Night work; it may be seen, is not done 
under the restraining supervision of the 
manager. The tongues of the twelve 


clerks ran loose throughout the evening. 
For the most part they indulged in rep- 
artee, personalities without wit or bitter- 
ness, but shameless, indecent and utterly 
vulgar. They spoke of each other’s wives, 
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of women in the house, of the girls their 
comrades intend to marry, without a touch 
of respect or restraint. They went out of 
their way on the first night to be obscene 
because a new man was present, but on no 
night was there freedom from vicious and 
degrading allusion. They were nearly all 
church members, some Catholics and some 
Lutherans, but that made no apparent 
difference. Sometimes they were content 
to exchange remarks, but as a rule they 
tried to be witty. At the vaudeville they 
observe that the uncomplimentary remark 
is considered clever, and in the bar-rooms 
and on the street corners they find a new 
obscenity as popular as a sharp retort. 
On the point of taste they have still an- 
other illusion. I asked Charlie why he al- 
ways used the coarsest word he could find. 
“And what d’ye want me to do?” he asked, 
“to say ‘oh, dear,’ and ‘oh, my,’ and ‘oh, 
fudge’? No, sir, I ain’t one of them guys 
that smokes cigarettes and carries a cane. 
If I have anything to say I don’t use sissy 
words ; I speak right out.” His is a com- 
mon idea, that restraint is a sign of weak- 
ness. 

Some of my companions were vituper- 
ative only when provoked. One of these, a 
little Scotchman, Alec Laird (otherwise 
Sandy, Scottie or Hoot Mon), had never 
learned to leave a comment unanswered. 
Six years before he had come to Chicago 
from Banffshire. First employed by a 
bibulous grocer, he was made to work 
eleven hours a day. He “saved,” on three 
dollars and a half a week plus board, sev- 
enty-five dollars in three months. Then he 
took himself to a can factory, but as a 
machinist he was not a success. The first 
day they made fun of his accent, and the 
second they threw a can at his head. 
Eventually he settled in Field’s, very am- 
bitious and strenuous—in the beginning. 
Here they tormented him, too. Whenever 
he started to speak, even after six years, 
every one cried “Hoot mon,” and imitated, 
by a loud rolling noise, his porridgy 
brogue. 
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I came, before I left, to have many long 
talks with Alec, especially about his ap- 
proaching marriage—a prospect gener- 
ally and broadly discussed in the base- 
ment. When Alec decided to settle down 
in Chicago, a little homesick, he had found 
a home doubly congenial with a Scottish 
family, where -he could clip his speech 
without being laughed at and eat short- 
bread to his infinite content. There was a 
young daughter in the family, and after 
a few years Alec began to give special 
meaning to the little birthday and holiday 
presents he made her. For himself he 
spent more gingerly than ever, and now, 
the result of six years’ thrift, he had 
nearly eight hundred dollars in the bank, 
an endowment policy for one thousand 
dollars, and a salary of perhaps fourteen 
dollars a week. 

One day Alec and I went to lunch to- 
gether in the cleanest and brightest cheap 
restaurant down town (he was bound to 
know a good bargain), and afterward 
strolled over to Michigan Avenue, where 
we lay down on the green opposite the 
Athletic Club. 

“And why on earth, Alec, are you go- 
ing to marry? What right has a little 
brickeen of a man like you to marry?” 

“And why not? Why shouldn’t I marry 
and have a nice little woman I love to look 
after me and take good care of me and 
keep house and darn my socks?” 

“Tt’s all sentimentality,” I said strenu- 
ously, “and of the worst, the Scottish 
kind. Woman perverts and weakens you 
invariably. You are not marrying; you 
are being married. Become a strong man 
first, then master some woman in the 
proper tyrannical fashion. As it is, you’re 
a victim of a woman’s desire to satisfy 
destiny. Every good slice of toast she 
makes for you feeds your vanity and seals 
your doom. Every—” 

**You’re a comical duck.” 

“T’m not. I deny it; but I’m trying to 
save you, Sandy, before you sink into the 
suburb-inanity of fatherhood. Listen, 
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Sandy, you’re a capitalist, in a small way. 
You have, I hope, aspirations, but—” 

**You’re a comical duck—how much did 
you pay for those shoes?” 

But Alec had the comedy sense. He 
came to me next morning and said: “I 
went home last night and didn’t say a 
dommed word to them, and this morning 
they came around and said, ‘Are you bet- 
ter this morning? Are you feeling well 
again this morning?’ and a lot of blasted 
blether. You’re right, all right. Dll be a 
disciple !” 

Alec was not a permanent disciple of 
these theories from “Man and Superman.” 
He came to me later, grinning broadly. 

“T handed out the new stenographer 
some of that dope you were giving me.” 

“And what did she say?” 

“She thought I was crazy.” 

Alec was willing to discuss literature— 
the only one in the office that was. He 
adored Bobbie Burns, approved of Long- 
fellow and Homer. 

‘Homer in translation, Alec?” 

“Oh, no, in the Latin.” 

He admired J. M. Barrie and Kipling’s 
“Recessional,” but, as a Scotchman, he 
did not love the English race. “We kind 
of tolerate English,” he sniffed. 

I was told in the office that Alec could 
speak German because he knew Greek. 
“You know, if you know Greek you can 
speak almost anything else.” The man 
who discerned this was an atheist, he said. 
“T used to go to church, but I seen 
through that long ago.” 

Another foreigner, Herr Schmidt, from 
Thiiringen, in South Germany, used to 
come in from one of the departments—a 
sturdy, roundly built man of twenty- 
three, with a white face, strong black hair, 
and a virile, metallic voice. He had lived 
a year in French Switzerland, and learned 
English from a family that went there 
for “the last of their lives.” “Are you of 
Cherman descendants?” he asked me. 
While serving in the German army he had 
become acquainted with a German-Amer- 


ican who advised him to come to Chicago. 
Herr Schmidt took him literally, and 
called on him one fine day at Field’s, say- 
ing: “There I am!” He had now been 
half a year in America. His feelings were 
mixed. “Some American women are nice, 
but there are so many exceptions! The 
American woman is too sporty. I don’t 
like that. The Cherman woman, she is for 
the home, the house, the family; she is 
mother of her children. It is the way I like 
a woman to be.” 

Herr Schmidt discussed commerce with 
me. He loathed socialism. He spoke of 
America as the young man’s country. A 
friend of his who had saved five thousand 
dollars and borrowed five thousand more 
had in two years made, in handling whole- 
sale groceries, twenty thousand dollars. 
Such examples inspire feverish ambition. 
“T will stay in Field’s two years. It is long 
enough. Their recommendation is valu- 
able, but one gets a wider experience in 
a smaller house. Then I will do like my 
friend—it is the only way, to be in busi- 
ness for yourself—or perhaps I will go 
back to Chermany. It is hard to save 
money—impossible on less than fifteen 
dollars a week, and then only if a man has 
no drink, no smoke, no wives.”’ Some one 
asked Schmidt his religion. “I do not care 
to talk of religion. I think what I-think.” 

Sullivan, the American-born Irishman, 
who had been an extra policeman during 
the recent teamsters’ strike, and who now 
was back at his desk, dark with disgust, 
found a natural enemy in Schmidt. 

“Go back to de ould country, you for- 
eign emi-grant,” he said when Schmidt, 
excited, insisted on information which 
Sullivan was too uncivil to give. “Go back 
to where you came from, shovelin’ dirt 
into the freight cars.” The allusion was 
obscure, but Sullivan’s contempt for the 
foreign emigrant was patent. 

Dan Sullivan should have been a police- 
man. He had the choleric manner, the 
chest development, the red neck, the taste 
for authority. After ten years “on the 
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books” he had got his chance when the 
strike came on, but when it ended his 
mother begged him to return to the quiet 
decency of Field’s, and his “friend” made 
it clear that she would marry no police- 
man. Dan had been senior clerk before he 
went away. Now Ed Fischer, the crabbed 
German, was, in a sense, supplanting him. 

Sullivan came to me soon after I ar- 
rived. We had a long talk. He gave me 
advice. “Keep your mouth shut,” he said. 
“Don’t tell nothing to nobody. You’re 
Irish, and that’s why I’m taking the 
trouble to talk to you. These guys here 
are all damn sauerkrauts. They’re all 
right to your face, but they’re as tricky 
and as clannish as hell. If the Irish stuck 
together like the Dutch they wouldn’t be 
what they are.” 

Fischer asked me afterward: ‘What 
was Dan saying to you?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

“He’s a hot-air artist; he’s full of bull 
con.” 

I asked Sullivan what my chances were 
in Field’s. Like every other man I asked 
who was not paid to answer differently, he 
said: “There’s nothin’ in it. It’s a man 
who’s been here ten years is telling you. 
Take my advice and get out as quick as 
ever you can. If you have a ‘drag,’ it’s 
all right until your man is gone. Then 
they can you. Pull put two guys in good 
jobs upstairs, but the minute their man 
was dead they were canned.” Sullivan was 
sarcastic. He called the men from up- 
stairs, who refer to the basement as “the 
pig pen,” ‘“three-dollar-a-week dudes.” 
One day I asked him how he felt. His 
upper lip curled. “I feel as good as the 
sunshine when I come down here of a 
morning, and when I’m here a minute I 
feel like hell.” 

The only other Irish-American was 
Tom Fleming, a quiet man, no longer 
young, who wore straight collars and 
looked like a priest. Tom’s voice was 
never heard in the open discussions. He 
was a married man, with a two-year-old 
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child. Born on a farm in Nebraska, when 
his father died he had taken his position 
and come, as he regretted, to the city. The 
birthplace of one of his parents was Gow- 
ran, a little village in Ireland which I 
knew well. It is set in a wooded country 
not far from a gracious, slow-moving 
river, near the gates of a great demesne, 
one of the greenest and most restful spots 
in the world. I asked Tom if he did not 
want to go there. He said he never could. 
How could he? He was tied down. “A 
married man is tied down for the rest of 
his life when he does work like this.” The 
vista was one, not of the Barrow vale and 
the trees folded away over low hills, but of 
the basement of Field’s and the tenement 
on the West Side. “I was a fool ever to 
leave Nebraska, but I wanted my own way 
and there was nobody to tell me better.” 

The rest of the men in the office were of 
German descent save one, Johnston, whose 
grandfather of the same name had come 
to America from the south of France. 
Johnston was a broad-shouldered, square- 
chinned man. He had been partner in a 
small drug store at twenty-two. Over- 
work had injured his health, and for three 
years he had been working along quietly 
in Field’s. But he was not utterly quies- 
cent. He had been there only three months 
when he asked for a “raise.” “You have a 
nerve, haven’t you?” remarked the man- 
ager. “Wasn’t it nerve that made you 
boss?” asked Johnston. He got a two- 
dollar increase. 

He went for his next increase to Mr. 
Knight, one of the head men. “I don’t 
blame Knight for giving us bull con,” 
said Johnston ; “that’s what he’s paid for. 
When I went up for a raise I asked him 
what there was down here for any but one 
man, and that man never likely to be me. 
‘Now you’re putting me in the witness 
box,’ he said. ‘Oh,’ said I, ‘I don’t know 
as I am.’ ” 

Johnston was not content. He told me, 
with much bitterness and profanity, of an 
eighteen-year-old protégé being made a 
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salesman inside of six months, the legiti- 
mate salesman being sent back to stock. 
But he added: “We have got to get on at 
the expense of others, by God. There are 
no two ways about it, and if I have to get 
ahead at somebody else’s expense—I am 
going to get ahead.” 

One thing about Johnston was that: he 
refused to “work nights.” He told them 
that if he could not do his work in the day- 
time they could get some one in his place. 
Even about Friday night, when every one 
is supposed to make up for the coming 
half-day, Johnston was determined. “My 
health is worth more than your damn fifty 
cents.” His independence won him what 
he wanted—he never worked nights. 

Johnston was not the only malcontent. 
Another man whose brother had a cheese 
factory in Wisconsin planned to leave. 
“They’re a jolly kind of people up there. 
Anyway, it’s fine to be in the country. I 
ain’t learning anything here I couldn’t 
learn in my brother’s small office.” An- 
other, a thin, pale-faced man, with the 
delicate blue veins showing under his eyes, 
after four years of married life on less 
than fourteen dollars a:week, spoke vehe- 
mently to me of the condition inevitable in 
all these great wholesale houses. In his 
department of twenty-five men, one left 
on an average every week. They usually 
stay a year or two because Field’s recom- 
mendation is valuable, but some of the 
men in this department, at eight, nine and 
ten dollars, were discontented from the 
start. In the wealthier departments the 
average salary is higher, the prospects of 
going “on the road” better, but in this 
particular section, as in ours, the man- 
ager’s position alone was tolerably good. 

One of these pessimists, a boy of eight- 
een, could not expect to be happy. He 
could think of nothing but the chorus 
girls wko lived at his boarding-house, and 
whom he took to the bathing beach. He 
smoked cigarettes on the street. The man- 


. ager reproved him. He answered: “I 


can’t see that it’s any of the firm’s busi- 


ness. I can’t see how it’s wrong for me to 
smoke cigarettes if it’s right for you to 
smoke cigars.” This was not the view of 
cigarettes in our department. By us they 
were considered effeminate. We preferred 
to chew. 

Toward the end of my stay a notewor- 
thy event occurred. One of us, a man with 
a very large head, a bald spot on top, 
nicknamed the Deacon, had married two 
years before (on eleven dollars a week). 
Everybody was rude to him, perhaps be- 
cause of his ineffectual voice, his short 
stride, his anxiety to “stand in with the 
boss.” There was a chronic gibe, accusing 
him of being the father of twins. This 
false paternity never stirred him, but one 
morning he came down late, breaking into 
smiles, carrying a box of cigars. It was a 
girl. Every one was handed a cigar, even 
I. The air of the office was thick with 
comment, and the lamest joke about in- 
fancy, race suicide, etc., made the Deacon 


-beam with pleasure. 


Johnston said to me: “It’s fools like 
that that make all the trouble for the 
working people. He’s good for nothing 
else, but he’s able to beget children like his 
father did. He’ll probably have half a 
dozen, and he’ll bring them up nohow, 
without education or anything, on his mis- 
erable pay. A man is a damn fool to get 
married till he’s thirty, anyway. And still 
you hear a chump like Alec say that a 
man can live, raise a family, buy clothes 
and save a hundred dollars a year on thir- 
teen a week. What do you think of that?” 

““He’s crazy,” I said politely. 

This question of marrying is appar- 
ently the pivotal one of the life of a low 
grade, poorly-salaried clerk. All his little 
idealism, and all his great and natural 
craving for comfort and happiness, go 
into the aspiration of marriage. 

Before marriage they try in many ways 
to “have a good time.” They go to amuse- 
ment parks, to the “Olympic” or the “Cri- 
terion” or the “Bijou” on Sundays, fish in 
the lake, take their girls to Milwaukee or 
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on an excursion boat to South Haven, or 
go to Cedar Lake and come home “full.” 
One young Teuton enjoyed two weeks’ 
anticipation of a trip to a friend’s fruit 
farm, in which he was to have three com- 
panions, two other likely Teutons and a 
case of “Bud”—sixteen bottles apiece in 
thirty-six hours. 

They buy the sporting extras, usually 
the American, though, Ed said, “those 
editorials are easy to read all right, but 
they shoot too much bull con into the 
working man.” Their interest is in the 
baseball games, especially in the work of 
the White Sox, and they eagerly discuss 
murders and prize-fights, saying “there’s 
a yellow streak in Britt,” or “Jocko 
Briggs and Hoch and Mueller—gee, the 
Dutch are a tough crowd.” 

In the days of a former manager many 
had “played the races.” He was a real 
“sport,” and money was put on the ponies 
every day by himself and those who stood 
in with him. The others he bullied into 
extra work, being a “prize four-flusher.” 
As befitted a gay department the sten- 
ographer of those times was very lively 
indeed. One of the clerks who jollied her 
even got to calling on her at home. But 
one morning they came down and she and 
he were not speaking. Later she relented. 
She wrote to him because, in spite of what 
he may have done, she was “stuck on 
him.” He showed her letter around the 
office. She wrote again and again. He 
and his friends had a good deal of fun 
over her pleading. Then she found out. 

She went to one of the “main guys” 
upstairs and told of everything, the gam- 
bling, a certain dishonest adjustment the 
manager made of railroad rebates, a case 
of drunkenness. The management was 
overhauled, a couple of men were “let 
out,” she was transferred to a different 
department. Then, when the affair was 
forgotten, she was discharged. The re- 
sult in the office was that no one cared to 
display excessive interest in the races. 

The manager in our days was the meek- 
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est of men, and I disliked to have to tell 
him when the time came that I was going 
to leave. It was vacation time. “This 
puts me in an awful hole,” he said, and on 
a certain Monday he sent me up to the 
office manager, Mr. Knight, a persuasive 
gentleman. 

I went up with the greatest distaste in 
the world. 

“You haven’t given us much of a trial, 
have you?” he said. 

I said no. 

“Why are you going to leave?” 

I answered truthfully, “There is noth- 
ing ahead of me, Mr. Knight, down in the 
basement. There are six or eight men 
there in line for the one position that’s 
any good. I’d have to wait ten years or 
so to amount to anything, and I can’t do 
that.” 

Some one came to see Mr. Knight, a 
man recovering from paralysis, the head 
of a department. I waited twenty min- 
utes. 

Mr. Knight began again: “The whole 
house is ahead of you, as far as that is 
concerned. You can’t expect to shoot 
right up to the top overnight. You have 
to have patience.” 

“T know, but I’ve learned all I’m going 
to learn where I am now.” 

“If I made it twelve a week would that 
make a difference?” 

I reflected a minute, then decided no. 

“I’m sorry,” said Mr. Knight; “I think 
you’re foolish. You'll never be a success 
if you don’t stick. What do you intend to 
do?” 

“T may try a smaller concern. I’m 
afraid of this big concern. Your system 
is worked out on the principle that it is 
profitable to use a man to do the same 
thing over and over again. I can’t afford 
to risk becoming content with such rou- 
tine work. It saps all the good there is in 
a man.” 

“There must be routine men, of 
course,” Mr. Knight answered, “but we 
can find places for all the good men we 
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have. The great possibilities are only 
with the great houses, and this is the 
greatest. If you aspire to a ten thousand 
or fifteen thousand dollar position, this is 
where they are.” 

“But look at the men in my department. 
What are they getting? What is the man- 
ager getting ?” 

“Why do you look to the failures? 
Why don’t you look to the successes ?” 

“You can’t see the successes from the 
basement.” 

“Not if you’re shortsighted.” 

“There is no vision of anything ahead 
down there.” 

“In the course of time I would transfer 
you to a different department.” 

“How soon?” 

“T can’t promise you. I would be no 
business man if I gave an untried man 
any promises.” Mr. Knight sat back in 
his chair. “If I gave you a department I 
don’t believe you would be satisfied.” 

- “I’m not unreasonable,” I protested, 
“but I am anxious to get in line, to get a 
chance to learn something. Even at the 
best it would take me seven or eight years, 
the best years of my life, to get a good 
position here, and then I would only learn 
one department ; isn’t that so?” 

“Surely.” 

“Yes, and in ten years who would own 
me—Marshall Field & Company, or my- 
self? No, I’m not willing to risk it. I’d 
rather have my independence.” 

“I’m sorry,” he concluded, “I think 
you’re making a mistake.” 

I left Field’s on August 19, after 
thirty-five days’ and twenty-five nights’ 
work. My salary for that time, paid fort- 
nightly on Tuesdays up to the previous 
Saturday, was $58.32; supper money, 
$12.50. It cost me to live for these six 
weeks, practising economy, $58.62, I 
spent 55 cents per diem for food, 43 cents 
for my room, 17 cents for clothes and 
sundries, 12 cents for luxuries (tips, news- 
papers, charity, drinks, theater, candy, 
hospitality and medicine), 10 cents for 


laundry, 7 cents correspondence and sta- 
tionery, 3 cents car fare and 2 cents toilet 
articles. My meals would have cost me a 
trifle less had I been content with “two 
beers and a free grab,” the supper of 
most of our night workers. But 55 cents 
a day divided by three does not provide 
inordinately elegant or luxurious restau- 
rant meals. The cheap lunchroom for 
steady diet in the hot months I do not rec- 
ommend. But $10-a-week clerks, like an 
allied class, can not be choosers if they 
work downtown, away from the boarding- 
houses. 

This problem of mere living is the inti- 
mate, almost overwhelming one, of the low 
grade clerk. He does not concern himself 
with the broader, and in the end more es- 
sential, problem of his mental and moral 
development, his mind. That is left in the 
hands of the mysterious ogre, the public, 
whose responsibilities each individual is so 
ready to disavow. And yet it is for you, 
an educated member of the public body, 
to understand that your influence has a 
general as well as a personal import, that 
every courageous and conscientious asser- 
tion of conviction will benefit society as 
well as yourself. Nominally these clerks 
are influenced by what they see on the 
streets, at the vaudeville show, in the news- 
papers and magazines ; but managers and 
actors and editors, in this delightfully 
commercial civilization, are only too anx- 
ious to give the public, good or bad, what 
the public (i. e., you, its representative ) 
pays for and thus approves. 

At fifteen the clerk is working under the 
glass gratings of our streets; at five and 
twenty he is mating, too often recklessly ; 
at fifty he is the dreary inveterate we ig- 
nore in our literature, our art, our life. A 
unit in a vast machine, he is being worn 
less resistent every year for a place where 
he will work with the least friction. But 
the human heart and brain are not ma- 
chine-made, and I found among the hard 
surroundings of this store, the best of its 
kind, as the clerks asserted, that the outer 
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unpleasant reality does not fully conceal 
or deaden the heart and soul subserved to 
the ugly destiny it expresses. 

Do not console yourself that, because 
there are men glad to crawl into the shel- 
ter of a routine job, the clerk is happy. “If 
a man has work to do which he despises, 
which does not satisfy his natural and 
rightful desire for pleasure, the greater 
part of his life must pass unhappily and 
without self-respect.” “Art-lacking la- 
bor,” the drudgery of clerks, “is not 
happy.” And these things which William 
Morris said twenty years ago might have 
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been written to-day of the eighteen hun- 
dred clerks who are the human pyramid 
on which two hundred successes in Field’s 
wholesale house are supported. Fresh 
from the side of these men with “less 
money than they can decently live on, less 
leisure than education and self-respect de- 
mand,” doing their work lovelessly and 
dishonestly, their ugly language a symbol 
of their lives, it seems to me that there is 
a great work before society, which creates 
the Fields as well as the clerks, before it 
can become complacent about the glories 
of commercial civilization. 


The next installment of the story of Mr. Hackett’s experiences will appear in Tue Reaper for June. 


APRIL IN THE AIR 
By Lewis Worthington Smith 


— though we sorrowed yesterday, 
As still your eyes declare? 
What though we clung with sudden tears 
To faiths become despair? 
Are there not other memories, 
With April in the air? 


Beyond the hills, by field and stream, 
The sunlight on your hair, 

The awe and grace of womanhood 
Teaching my heart its prayer, 

Let us be boy and girl again, 
With April in the air. 


Far and away across the world, 
Letting our fancies fare, 

Braving with lifted eyes of joy 
Whatever heart might dare,— 

Let the old thrill come back again, 
With April in the air. 
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HOW TOMMY LANDED THE GOODS 


By John T. McIntyre 


AUTHOR OF “THE TALKING HORSE,” ETC. 


fellow attired in the newest cut of 
clothes, went by the club with the 
graceful swing of an athlete; he nodded 
and waved his natty little stick to big Bat 
Scanlon, who, with some 
of his fellow members, 
was standing ata window. 

“Tommy Conway 
seems to be in luck these 
days,” remarked some 
one. 

“Tommy is a good 
two-handed boy,” said 
Bat Scanlon, ‘“‘and he 
deserves everything that 
drifts up on his section 
of the beach. He was 
due for along time; and 
now that he’s arrived, 
I’m glad of it.” 

Praise from Bat Scan- 
lon was praise indeed, 
for he was a judge of 
men and the doings of 
men; he had been a box- 
er, an artilleryman in 
the Philippines, a gold 
hunter in Alaska and a gambler ; he stood 
six feet two in his stockings, and it re 
quired forty-seven inches of tape to go 
round his chest. He was a man to be 
looked up to—and in more ways than one. 

“He was having an awful run of the 
rocky article just before I took it into my 
head to cavort up to Circle City,” con- 
tinued the big man, as he bit the end off 
a cigar and felt in his vest-pocket for a 
match. “Funny, ain’t it, how luck comes 
in chunks of good and bad? Tommy had 
been fine and fragrant for a long time as 


A GOOD-LOOKING, well-built young 





far as steady work went; then, suddenly, 
he got his. 

“A bolt of the raw goods came along 
that put him down for the count ; when he 
sat up and began to take notice again 
there wasn’t a job in sight. And it stayed 
about that way for a long time. Now and 
then he’d scare up a job; but he either 
couldn’t see the boss, or the boss couldn’t 
see him; anyhow he never lasted long. 
Tommy’s mother was a widow ; and a kind- 
hearted, good-humored, hard-working soul 
she was. But as Tommy continued to 
pound the pike week after week she began 
to get worried, and the 
neighbors began to tell 
her what she ought to 
do to jolt the lad into 
shape. Tommy did his 
best to explain just 
how it was with him, 
but he had both sides 
of the street against 
him and he soon dis- 
covered that it was his 
turn to shut up and 
take it asitcame along. 

“I met him one 
morning down on the 
corner; he’d hung 
around so much that 
the back of his coat 
was shiny from leaning 
against the wall. 

‘**Hello, Tom,’ says 
I, ‘how are they com- 
ing?’ 

“J think they’re side-tracked some- 
where farther along the line,’ says he. 
‘Anyway, none of it has got as far as me 
yet, if you mean the velvet.’ 
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“ ‘Out of a job, again?’ says I. 

“<T am,’ says he, ‘and I’m having the 
time of my life. I ain’t broke the news to 
mother yet; she thinks I’m working; and 
say, Bat, I ain’t got the nerve to put her 
wise. You see she’s a hard worker herself 
and she’s beginning to get a hunch that 
I’m too well shaped to hold a punishing 
job. So it kind of upsets her every time 
I bolt into the hut with the glad tidings 
that I’m home for the eats once more. No 
matter if a fellow works or not he must 
have his three a day and a hay pile at 
night. If I can’t dig down and bring up 
the goods on next Saturday night, I'll get 
mine, all right, for mother’s 
sore.’ 

“Oh, it might be worse,’ 
says I. 

“Tt is worse,’ says he. ‘Yes- 
terday afternoon me little broth- 
er Jimmy, the one that goes to 
the public school, came a hell- 
peltin’ into the house with the 
news that he was one of the 
bunch of kids picked to speak a 
piece next Monday at a public 
examination. Well, the mother 
sat right down and figured the 
whole thing out. Jimmy must 
have a new set of the gladdest 
rags in town, a pair of patent 
leathers, a derby hat, and a 
bunch of white flowers to pin on 
his coat. According to her way 
of looking at it, if Jimmy was going to 
speak at all, he must have every other boy 
in the lot beat to a frazzle, or the whole 
thing would be a frost.’ 

***Your mother must have an old stock- 
ing hid away,’ says I. 

“Now don’t get my feelings worked 
up,’ says he, ‘she ain’t got a cent.’ 

‘Well, then, who’s to pay the freight 
on Jimmy’s confirmation get-up?” 

**‘T am,’ says he. ‘I’m to pay it out of 
me wages for this week ; and I ain’t struck 
a lick. Wouldn’t that make you hate the 
human race? Jimmy’s got his heart set 
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on it, and the mother has it all settled in 
her mind. Saturday night it’s up to me to 
toddle the kid down town and fix him up. 
I’ve sized the game up from every side, 
but there don’t seem to be anything to it. 
Did I tell you,’ says he, ‘that I’m due for 
mine? Well, I am; and I’ll get it, good 
and strong.’ 

“The boy looked as though his entire 
family had been butted off this planet by 
a good, competent cyclone. I would have 
dug him out of the hole, but just about 
that time things were exceedingly slender 
with me. I had been going against the 
bookies and they had thrown me down and 
taken it away from me. 

“Anyhow Saturday night 
came around and Tommy wan- 
dered home. He had made up 
his mind to split the whole mat- 
ter wide open as soon as he 
landed in the hall; but when 
he got his goggles on Jimmy, 
all washed and combed up, and 
with his Sunday collar on, and 
the nice supper his mother had 
got up in honor of the occasion, 
he passed it up; he lacked the 
necessary nerve to throw the 
bomb into that happy home, 
even after he had all ready. 

“Stack me against anything 
else,’ says Tommy to himself, 
‘and I’ll tear off mine; but it 
would take a gazabo with a 
petrified cardiac to do anything but throw 
kisses at this.’ 

“So he filled in with the supper and 
listened to his mother tell how Jimmy 
would be the ripest pippin of them all on 
Monday morning. She warned him not 
to spend more than twenty plunks on the 
outfit, and under no consideration must 
he pick a set of rags darker than gray; 
they must be light, and if he could throw 
in a thin stripe or a small check at the 
same price, so much the better. Then he 
got up, and with Jimmy’s fin in his, he 
went gaily forth to think it over. 
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“T’ve staggered along under some pret- 
ty portions of woe in my day,” proceeded 
Bat; “but the load that Tommy Conway 
was carrying that night had all the ani- 
line faded out of my experience. When 
it came to sorrow I was a rank amateur 
alongside of him—a man with no more 
past than a tadpole. I was standing in 
front of Norton’s place waiting for a 
party who claimed to know where there 
was some loose money, when Tommy came 
along. As it was the Saturday night and 
he had the kid in tow, I thought he had 
spotted a wad somewhere and made good ; 
but one look at his face caused a chill to 
shoot up and down my back. Jimmy was 
provided with a nickel and shipped across 
the street to the drug store to tank up on 
chocolate soda; and then Tommy and I 
started to look matters in the face with an 
unflinching eye. 

“<Tt’s your last lap, son,’ says I, 
‘you’ve got to edge your way into some- 
thing, quick.’ 

** ‘Me both shoulders are on the floor,’ 
says he; ‘all it wants to make a finish is 
for some one to Marconi the news to the 
old woman. Jimmy held me up in front 
of every clothing store we came to on the 
way down, and I kind of think that he’s 
beginning to ponder things that are be- 
yond his years. I tell you, Bat, if I saw 
a guy with a roll of the green and yellow 
ones just now I’d be tempted to strong- 
arm him; this thing’s got me about two- 
thirds dippy, and I don’t care a hoot 
what’s doing.’ 

“Now under a good bit less provoca- 
tion than Tommy’s, I’ve seen lads put a 
piece of lead pipe under their arms and go 
down dark streets to wait for something 
to happen; others again, under half the 
pressure, have blown the kiss of parting 
to respectable society and taken to porch 
climbing as a steady occupation. 

“T was kind of cogitating these little 
matters when I happened to take notice to 
a big placard tacked up on a frame in 
front of Norton’s, and it gave me an idea. 


There was a husky young scrapper that 
Norton had dug up somewhere, and whom 
he was sending down the line, cleaning 
them all up; he was a guy with a wallop 
and had all the other gentlemen of his 
weight hunting the tall and thick before 
he had gone half the distance. Now I had 
happened to run across this proposition 
of Norton’s a half-dozen times or more 
during that same week; and each time I 
sighted him he was in a barroom looking 
sorry that he couldn’t hold more than one 
in each hand. But for all that the placard 
at the door said that he was open to trans- 
act business with any gentleman in the 
welterweight division and that he would 
surrender twenty-five if he failed to put 
the said gentleman away. 

“Tommy had been a pupil of mine dur- 
ing the spell I spent at teaching the use 
of the mitts and I never had a better. He 
had all the speed that comes with clean 
living and nineteen years, and a punch 
that would jar a rhinoceros. So in a 
minute I had shot my idea at him, and he 
clutched it without any hesitation. 

* “Only I hadn’t ought to have loaded 
in all that supper,’ says he. ‘The gazabo 
might be all doped up with booze, just as 
you say, but he’s got two good hands.’ 

“ “Well,” says I, ‘you know what'll call 
the turn on that? Two good hands and a 
head. This stiff ain’t got the brains that 
the good Lord provided him with at birth ; 
and what little he has got is kept feeling 
around in an alcoholic atmosphere that a 
thought would have to punch holes in to 
get through. Let’s go upstairs and throw 
a shot into Nolan; if he ain’t picked a 
man for to-night’s job, Tommy, it’s yeu 
to get busy with the pads.’ 

“The kid had got back from the soda- 
water dissipation by this time, so we took 
him along. On the way upstairs Tommy 
almost threw him into a fit by exacting a 
solemn promise of secrecy. No matter 
what he saw, he wasn’t to put the mother 
at home wise; and as Jimmy had somehow 
got a hunch that something was out of kel- 
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ter with his new outfit, he promised quick 
enough. We saw Norton in the barroom. 
No; his man had taken no one on that 














THERE WAS A BIG ATTENDANCE IN THE HALL 


night; and did I have any one in view? I 
noticed that Norton had his eyes on 
Tommy, and he seemed a bit anxious while 
he talked; but I just dallied with a high, 
thin one at the bar and kind of hinted that 
I might frighten up a candidate if I’d go 
out and beat up the bush for him. 

‘Well, one word led to another; I could 
see with one eye that Norton wasn’t ex- 
actly wild to cut his proposition loose that 
night; and I could guess the reason, too. 
But there was a big attendance in the hall, 
and the gang would see that the barkeeper 
was kept good and busy if anything start- 
ling was sprung on them. Now, to see his 
barkeeper up to his neck in work was a 
thing that always tickled Norton ; he knew 
that if he went on the stage and an- 
nounced an acceptance of his champ’s defi 
by a pupil of Bat Scanlon, in all proba- 
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bility he’d have to send out for extra help. 
He couldn’t resist; in a few moments we 
had cooked it up and Tommy was on. 

“You fellows remember Norton’s place 
—all tables, chairs, hot sports and high 
balls. There was a stage at one end where 
‘sidewalk Irishmen’ told old gags and 
dizzy-looking blondes got off songs about 
‘home and mother.’ But when the ropes 
and posts were put up it made a fair sort 
of a ring, and I’ve seen some husky lads 
bat one another around it to some purpose. 

“While they were sousing the Mouse— 
that was what Norton called his man—in 
a cold bath and rubbing him with stiff 
brushes to get some snap into him, Norton 
comes over to where I was testing the 
ropes and says: 

“Think your boy can do him?’ 

“He was still leary, in spite of the up- 
roar the audience was making in their de- 
mands for the German. I knew that he’d 
throw up both hands and holler if I gave 
him any encouragement. So I just looked 
kind of doubtful. 

“My champ,’ says I, ‘is going to try 
to stay. He figures that he’ll be lingering 
about the place some- 
where at the finish, 
But J don’t know. The 
Mouse isa hard article, 
and I ain’t indulging 
in any rash thoughts.’ 

“This seemed to 
brace him some, and 
by the time the Mouse 
crawled through the 
ropes he was as gay 
and chipper as a robin 
incherry time. Some 
one had loaned Tom- 
my a pair of sky-blue 
tights and a pair of 
rubber -soled shoes; 
while all this was going 
on he just sat in his 
corner looking things over and leaving me 
to say it all. 

“Norton’s man was of the low-browed 
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variety; the muscles stood out on him in 
lumps, and from the way he carried him- 
self he was a bad boy from the lower 
wards and wanted 
every body to be aware 
of the fact. There 
was a big difference, 
as I hinted before, 
between Tommy and 
him. Tommy was a 
lad who always 
ducked when our old 
friend Barleycorn 
reached him the 
friendly mitt; and he 
had ever made it a 
rule to head for the 
hay at eleven each 
night. But the Mouse 
was always willing to 
have a try at drink- 
ing it all up; and the 
least-used article of 

IN TOMMY'S CORNER furniture in his lean- 

to was the bed. 

“When the two broke from cover the 
Mouse fiddled scornfully and wore a sneer 
that tied his lip in a knot; Tommy 
pranced around with his left shoved out 
like the bow of a ship and waited for the 
enemy to cut loose his forward battery. 
At last it came; the Mouse sailed in with 
both hands swinging; but he was as slow 
as cold pitch, and Tommy was away and 
back before he knew it; then Tommy 
ripped him one—two—three in the stom- 
ach, and the Norton proposition was all 
in. But he tin-canned till the gong; then 
he went back to his corner and told Norton 
how bad he felt. 

“JT was busy trying to dig up a towel 
when Norton comes over and throws 
Tommy a bunk. 

“My man ain’t fit,’ says he. “Take it 
easy with him, and I'll split the twenty- 
five between you.’ 

“As this was sure velvet Tommy said 
‘all right.’ Norton walked back to his 
champ, and as I happened to look that 








way just then I noticed that the Mouse 
was indulging in considerable mirth, 
which, considering the jolting he had just 
received in the region of the slats, seemed 
rather out of place. But when I heard 
about Norton’s bunk I was wise in a 
second. 

** Ton’t do it,’ says I. 

“*But say, Bat,’ says Tommy, ‘I get 
half of the twenty-five, sure. And I can 
fix Jimmy up like a sport at twelve-fifty. 
It’s the real punk.’ 

**They’re going to double cross you,’ 
says I. ‘You’ll be handing out love taps 
to the Mouse, and while you are running 
over with gentle thoughts he’ll round on 
you and land a stab that’ll put you away.’ 

“ “‘What’ll I do?’ says he, getting wor- 
ried. ‘Will I go over and tell them we can’t 
deal ?” 

“Not any,’ says I. ‘Just pike out 











YOU'D THINK A CHIMNEY HAD FALLEN ON HIM 


there and jolt the gazabo every time you 
can reach him. He'll get next soon 
enough.’ 
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“Norton and the Mouse were 
hugging themselves with pure en- 
joyment when the gong was pulled 
for the second spasm. They had 
it all framed up for Tommy; and 
the Mouse put up his fins in a 
way that seemed to say that it was 
a shame, but what was a man to 
do when they came as easy as this? 
He did the brother act until he 
thought he saw his chance, then 
he tried to cop a sneak. But 
Tommy was there with the wallop, 
and from the way the Mouse went 
down you’d think a chimney had 
fallenon him. Norton came run- 
ning over and made an awful 


holler about bad faith and things like that, 
but when he saw me struggling with the 
mirth he knew that it was on the plate and 
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he’d have to eat it. So with that 
he says something to the Mouse, 
and the Mouse pulls off the gloves 
and allows that he ain’t going to 
do any more playing in our back 
yard; we were too rude by half.” 
“Did Tommy get the twenty- 
five, Bat!” asked some one. 
“Well,” aswered the big fellow, 
“Norton did put up a battle about 
parting with it. But your Uncle 
Dudley insisted in a mild sort of 
way, so at last he came down. 
Yes, Tommy had a pretty raw 
streak of luck just about that 
time; but he landed the goods at 
the last moment; and next Mon- 


day morning little Jimmy was on his way 
to the speech-making, looking like a lily 
of the field.” 


SPRING IN THE CITY 


By Grace Goodale 


PRING in the heart of the city! 
How do I know? 
Something more subtle than bird-song 
Just told me so. 
Here where no blossom can open, 
No leaf push out, 
April has sent me a message 
I can not doubt. 


Swift in my heart is the answer; 
Quicken and stir 
All fair and eager beginnings 
Waiting for her. 
All that is purest and strongest 
I feel arise, 
Just for a girl, with the power 


Of Spring in her eyes. 
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THE DEATHLESS HEATHEN 


SPRING-FRET OF THE UNSUBDUED SAVAGE IN US, AND HIS NEED 
FOR AN OUT-OF-DOORS 


By Emerson Hough 


AUTHOR OF “THE MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE, 


HE ancient counsel that the left 
Tine should not know what the right 

hand doeth seems Oriental in its ex- 
travagance; yet to-day we surpass all 
that. We do not let our bodies know what 
our brains are doing. We conceal, or flat- 
ter ourselves that we conceal, from one- 
half of our natures what the other half is 
doing. As civilized men, so called, we en- 
deavor to keep secret the fact that we are 
not civilized at all, and never will be. 
Claiming the legacy of all the earth’s in- 
telligence, we seek to hide from ourselves 
the truth, which is that we are half Chris- 
tian and half pagan, half civilized and 
half savage, half perishable industrial 
slaves and half undying heathen. 

One of the soberest and most conserv- 
ative writers on American life, a trader of 
the prairies in early days, writes regard- 
ing his resignation of the old free life of 
the plains in words which cover well 
enough the truth about the submerged 
half in every one of us. Referring to the 
fact of his temporary return to the older 
communities, he says: 

“Since that time, I have striven in vain 
to reconcile myself to the even tenor of 
civilized life in the United States; and 
have sought in its amusements and its 
society a substitute for those high excite- 
ments which have attached me so strongly 
to prairie life. Yet I am almost ashamed 
to confess that scarcely a day passes with- 
out my experiencing a pang of regret that 
I am not now roving at large upon those 


Western plains. Nor do I find my taste 


”“rHE LAW OF THE LAND,” ETC. 


peculiar; for I have hardly known a man 
who has ever been familiar with that kind 
of life I led so many years that has not 
relinquished it with regret. A man in 
those surroundings lives in no so- 
ciety which he must look up to or pro- 
pitiate. The exchange of this untram- 
meled condition, this sovereign independ- 
ence, for a life in civilization, where both 
his physical and his moral freedom are 
invaded at every turn, is certainly likely to 
commend itself to but few.” 

This naive statement is one of those 
sweeping utterances which are so often 
wider and more true than their originators 
knew. In other words, the heathen half 
of man but slumbers, after all; and this is 
as true to-day, in the midst of our far- 
swimming, bladder-floated prosperity, so 
called, as it was in our better days. We 
long forever for the open spaces, for the 
sun and the sky. Man’s one impassioned 
cry is, “Let me out!” There is all the 
tragedy of life in that; although, hap- 
pily, there is all the hope of life in it as 
well. Were there no heathen left in us, 
were there no longer protests at the “inva- 
sions upon our physical and moral free- 
dom,” then there would remain no hope 
for this America of ours, and dissolution 
as a people would be our fate as surely as 
that death follows always upon any un- 
broken fever. In the ancient rebellion lies 
our hope. The story of the world is only 
the story of the world’s rebellions. And 
always the great rebel has been this 
heathen half, this deathless and irrepressi- 
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ble and victorious heathen half. The civ- 
ilized portion of mankind relates to itself 
all its own successes, social, religious, sci- 
entific, commercial; but in sober truth the 
heathen half has accomplished far the 
more. 

What great deed was ever done indoors? 
What great thing of the earth in art, 
in science, in romance was ever conceived 
and brought forth within walls? Pathos 
grows there, and small tragedy, and bit- 
terness and pessimism ; but not great trag- 
edy, nor the vast and useful pessimism 
which uplifts human nature and human- 
ity. The joyous, hopeful, optimistic 
things, the large and cheerful motives, are 
found beneath the sky. The Indians say 
that the babe born in the wind will be 
chief, and that might well be so. What 
strong blood ever grew indoors? What 
great drama of the ages was ever played 
there? What duel on the stair ever 
equaled the battle under the trees? Sci- 
ence may delve, lamp wise; but what 
great things even of science came wholly 
from within walls? Electricity, naviga- 
tion by the stars—the things which have 
really conquered the world—did these ap- 
pear to man as he studied at some table 
side? No, the great and sweet things of 
knowledge came from the naked stars. 
Guilty and troublous wisdom may have 
housing, concealment, and so make con- 
fession that it is evil; but before guilty 
Eden knowledge was out of doors. 

We have not abolished the days of Eden 
even yet. The way of love and longing is 
out of doors to-day. Adam, infatuate, 
may speak the fatal word within the cha- 
stened surroundings of a home; but once 
let him hope, and no room is big enough 
for Adam. “Come, let us walk! he says 
to Eve. “Come, let us ride, let us fly, let 
us Go!” Life, action, accomplishment, re- 
newal, strength—these are all out-of-door 
motifs. We go within doors to confess, to 
grieve, to suffer, to toil, and to be en- 
slaved. But in time the heathen in us cries 
aloud, “Let me out!” 
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How sweet all these influences of the 
true world! Ah, Adam, have you not 
wooed Eve of a summer evening, you at 
one side of the gate, she at the other, with 
not enough moonlight to advise the adja- 
cent grocer’s clerk of what was toward? 
Have you not sat in some darkling lovers’ 
lane and wished that a flaming sword 
might keep away all else but the stars and 
the moonlight and the trees? How ex- 
cellent is this manner of Adam and Eve! 
That Eve who does not look well out of 
doors is safer let alone. Avoid her, Adam. 
That man who is not master out of doors, 
who knows nothing of the conquests of 
life, who has not red blood in him—let him 
alone, Eve, he is no fit Adam for thee. 
And if to-day Adam and Eve were always 
fit in the tests of the out-of-doors man and 
woman, then were this world much better 
worth while, and the Fall itself worth 
while, after all. 

Neither to the individual nor to the na- 
tion will the out-of-doors be denied. A 
generation or more may pass of solitary 
confinement ; but the sentence of death is 
executed in time as the end of it for all 
transgressors. The great peoples are out- 
of-doors peoples. Ancient Rome lived out 
of doors, and Gallia Omnis. Great Britain 
was greatest when she had rushes on the 
floor and no glass at the windows—great- 
est in art and literature and war. She is 
great to-day only in her out-door colonies. 

As for ourselves, we were greatest when 
our roofs leaked and we did not care ; when 
we wore linsey woven under a tree, and ate 
hominy hulled upon a stump. That, after 
all, was our character-molding hundred- 
year. Nature sells you cheap the high- 
domed thinker or the anemic, blink-eyed 
slave, but she puts high price upon the 
red-topped savage, hirsute, freckled, with 
voice that does not cackle. You may teach 
such a savage to think sufficiently, but 
you can not teach a misfit man to be 
freckled or hirsute. What if Lewis and 
Clark had been indoor men? What if 
Washington, or Lincoln, or Roosevelt had 
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been an indoor man? What if our indus- 
trial captains were recruited from in-door 
men? What if old Virginia had been an 
in-door land; or old Kentucky ; or the old 
Plains? What if our birth as a nation had 
not been in the wind, under the trees, sanc- 
tioned by the stars? What if America had 
not spent her youth in the out-of-doors? 
Why, then, she would not have been Amer- 
ica, that is all. 

To-day we are hurriedly marketing our 
once glorious heritage of the greatest out- 
of-doors that ever was on all the earth. 
But now we have a smaller world to market 
and a smaller sort of folk to do the mar- 
keting. These great days, frenziedly 
vaunted, are days of long columns of fig- 
ures, but they are not the truly great 
American days. Our large times lie either 
in our past or in our future; and on the 
one or the other rests the stamp of the out- 
of-doors. This means not any life of fad 
or vacillating, hysterical fashion; but the 
life of largeness and sweetness which was 
intended to set humanity at ease with it- 
self, and not leave it torn with war and 
contradiction of soul. The great laws 
were not won or formulated in any star 
chamber but those of the stars indeed. 
Justice has no roof, nor has happiness, 
nor content with life. 

That is the great failure of this so- 
called day of prosperity : it leaves us with- 
out content or happiness. Now, if these 
latter be things due to us, let us seize upon 
them. Cooped and hived and driven as we 
are, let us yet have our great rights. In- 
deed, this hope is written upon our very 
speech. All our poetry continues to 
breathe of the flower, the leaf, the winds, 
the sky. Our metaphors—all the great 
metaphors of all the world—are figures 
found in nature. The beautiful and endur- 
ing language, the beautiful and enduring 
art, the beautiful and enduring life of the 
world, all come from the out-of-doors. Our 


_ great poets, our great artists, are great 


heathen. That we are still children may 


be seen when we dig in the sand and lie in 
the sun. That we are still heathen may be 
known by the passionate cry, articulate or 
inarticulate: “Take me to the sun, to the 
air. Let me see the mountains. Let me 
hear the sea. Let me out!” Even our re- 
ligion is repetition of this thought. The 
Bible itself is a book of the out-of-doors 
—did you ever think of that? Its speech, 
its symbols, its allegories, are all of things 
not found within walls. We cry out in 
sickness or in health, in hope or in despair, 
in comfort or in distress, for the same 
things, the old things. “Lead me beside 
the still waters. Let me lie down in green 
pastures”—these are our prayers. The 
cry for the sweet mysteries which enshroud 
this earth, that is the murmur of the ages ; 
and as against that cry of humanity, that 
ancient speech of the human heart, all this 
strident ejaculation of a mad, neurotic 
day shall in time pass away beyond even 
an insane sibilance. The old will endure. 

It is a strange, strained, sad age, this 
commercial age of America, but in its 
present tendencies it can no more endure 
than any other delirium. The crisis comes 
on the one hand or the other, either in col- 
lapse or in utter madness. As to nature it- 
self, it is of no consequence what the result 
shall be. After that crisis there will still 
arise noble mountains and great trees, al- 
though that be upon the site and stage of 
our former grandeurs. We shift and 
transfer in our marketing of our out-of- ~ 
doors—for we traffic, after all, only in 
our wilderness and our fields, sell only our 
forests and minerals and streams—but we 
do not change the foundation of the out- 
of-doors idea. God intended there should 
be an open commons for humanity, as well 
as apportioned crofts; and, as a matter 
of fact, His title of this commons has 
never run to us as individuals. Our great 
over-lords, whom we ourselves have weakly 
established as such, fence in realms of our 
out-of-doors. If it be socialism, make the 
most of it; yet reason can not say that 
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they have earned or owned them. The na- 
tion which has sold or surrendered or 
squandered its out-of-doors is one about 
to die. It can house no democracy; can 
bear no great men; can produce no great 
deeds. The nation commercial only, which 
indeed is able to conceal its left-hand 
knowledge from its right, is ready for ob- 
livion. 

The great infamies have ever been. done 
within doors. Sloth, subtlety, crime, live 
there. The unhappy slave is the toiler far 
from the sunshine. Continually we commit 
great crimes against humanity, and seek 
to change these crimes by misnaming 
them, calling that progress which is in- 
famy, those things culture and refinement 
which are weakness and decay. But we do 
not change these things. Shame is hid by 
no fig-leaf, nor infamy by any shielding 
walls, nor weakness protected by any tower 
of brick or steel. Once we were headed 
towards the Rockies, towards Oregon ; now 
we travel towards Pittsburg and New 
York, and worship thither at the dawn, 
and bow down before a god who is no god, 
but merely a fat Lucullus. To this deity 
even our science panders to-day. But 
whence shall Lucullus get his heathen ap- 
petite? What culture and what refinement 
is there beyond these things which to-day 
we call culture and refinement? What ele- 
vation is there for us as a nation if as in- 
dividuals we become decadent in our aims 
and our ambitions? What growth, what 
true development, can there be for us if 
we continue always in a wasting fever? 

Again be it said, there is no hope for us 
save in our heathen past or in a more 
heathen future. Ah, trance-bound Amer- 
ica, hope of the world, now deluded, pitia- 
ble, drugged, how sweet was once your 
face when you were young! How dear 
you were, America, before you went into 
this hospice of the mad! This infamy of 
America, this madness for money, this de- 
basement of humanity for dollars—it will 
one day be classified as one of the great 
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frenzies of the ages. Once we crusaded for 
a Cross ; now we unite in frenzy and march 
for a sepulchre in which never lay salva- 
tion! 

Press and people alike are crying out 
that the great jewel of fair play is lost in 
America—that jewel which once we boast- 
ed was here for all the world. Lost, one 
jewel. Where? Out of doors? Between 
home and church? Between the field and 
the forest? Ah, no! Lost in a desk, lost 
within walls, under a series of papers, in a 
railroad office, a counting-room, a legisla- 
ture, a Congress—in-doors somewhere, be 
sure of that. Graft, corruption, dishon- 
esty, abandonment such as ours, are phe- 
nomena unknown at any other time in the 
history of the world. But, making Pitts- 
burg and New York our Meccas, constitut- 
ing their progeny—begotten of greed and 
folly, out of all wedlock—our sovereigns ; 
erecting their ambitions as our standards, 
we march on, blind, deluded, drugged and 
pitiable—we who were once Americans! 
Ahead of us are tall cylinders of smoke 
and heat and filth and toil. Back of us are 
the wide, sweet places, and the eternal 
hills. But we march on. Even, we hire 
minstrels to chant to us the falsehoods that 
work is all, that money is all, that industry 
legitimately spells a life of fear and sub- 
mission, that growth is dwarfing, that 
right is wrong. Ah, what a day, my 
brethren! And what after us? Any del- 
uge? Not in the least. Only the hills and 


tthe trees and the sea and the skies and the 


old mystcries of love and life. We do not 
wipe away the old sweet things. We only 
leave them for some one else. Alas, all the 
time we might have had them for our own! 

It is the peculiarity of human nature to 
glory in its own shortcomings. The youth 
likes nothing more than to be called 
wicked ; the old man nothing better than 
to be denominated a sad dog; the nation 
nothing better than the proclamation of 
its own iniquities. This campaign against 
dishonesty and corruption in our country 
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is carried on with flaunting banners ; but 
on the whole we are proud of it—proud of 
our shame. If this be true, are there to be 
expected good remedies along these lines 
of action? If this republic is called a 
thief and a liar—and this republic is both 
—and if this republic in vanity answers, 
“Oh, I know it, I am aware of that and 
rather glad of it,” what can you do? 
Where does reform really begin? 

I do not believe it wholly academic to 
suggest that the practical American re- 
form must begin elsewhere than along the 
lines of criticism and reproach. You can 
not shame a man out of opium. He will 
admit all you say. But you can cure him 
by once setting his nerves at rest. We can 
cure America—and all the world knows 
that America is ill—by once restoring the 
equilibrium of her nerves. Now, if this be 
true, the first question is, Where did the 
patient contract this illness? 

Without doubt, America found her sick- 
ness within doors. She got it through 
looking at images of a man with a cigar- 
ette and a ticker-tape, instead of the old 
figure of a man with a rifle and a hunting 
shirt—the early man, who found and held 
an out-of-doors for us, such as he who has 
above recorded his quaint protest at the 
ways of civilization. This hypnosis of 
Wall Street gazing, how shall it best be 
overcome? Certainly by gentle lessons, by 
soft precepts and kind inclinings. Let us 
turn away softly from Wall Street in big 
or in little, and from the things which spell 
Wall Street in big or in little. Let us 
hypnotize ourselves, if it must come to 
that for this hysterical America of ours, 
by looking at something else for a time. 
Let us take some antidote for this drug of 
the day, and give nature a chance to set 
our sick nerves strong and clean again. 
Let us, if we must always be practical in 
this America of ours, show Lucullus how 
he may have a better stomach, and the 
more enjoy these contributions of science 
and art and culture and refinement. Is 
this academic counsel? If so, at least it 
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is from the academy of the trees, and 
Socrates had no better. 

The great trouble with America is that 
she falls upon any cure as hysterically 
and neurotically as she does upon the drug 
inducing her disease. We go mad over the 
simple life. We sit on a green divan and 
babble of green fields. With a Watteau 
fan in one hand and a glass in the other, 
we tell each other what a splendid thing it 
is to go a-shepherding, to dwell close to 
the earth, to live a sweet, natural life. We 
even hire men and women to come and 
talk to us about these things, to chant to 
us, to lecture to us about them. Sometimes 
we even try to practice, hurriedly and 
hysterically, some of these things which 
we have in pure self-hypnosis persuaded 
ourselves that we ought to like. We do no 
great good by that. We effect nothing 
when we carry our drug habit into the 
sanatorium of the woods and fields ; we are 
still insane. We get no good of the wilder- 
ness when we insist that it be a wilderness 
furnished with hot and cold baths, the 
railroad and the telegranh. Our trouble is 
that we will not let go. We do not “turn 
loose,” as they say on the plains. 

How is it possible to induce this partic- 
ular patient to “turn loose”? How can we 
teach an hysterical soul to become sincere? 
The chance word is passing close to the 
mark. The test, the utter and absolute 
test, is that of sincerity. Where shall we 
find sincerity? Why, after all, in the heart 
and inner consciousness of the patient. At 
core, America is shrewd and sound and 
sane and full of common sense. This 
lunacy of hers is not incurable so long as 
this remains true. What we should gently 
lead America to see is the crime of insin- 
cerity and pretense. Even pretending to 
be cured is a crime. Subtlety and deceit 
and avarice and covetousness are all .in- 
door crimes. They vanish when we are 
cured. As a nation, we are great when we 
have ceased deceit and self-deception, and 
again have become sincere. 

Granted this as a remedy, this great 
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doctrine of a really simple life, how apply 
it? Upon what basis may it be prescribed? 
Upon what foundation may it rest? Cer- 
tainly upon the basis and the foundation 
of the truth that there remains in each of 
us still the ancient heathen half, unhoused, 
rebellious. We can train a mule in a mine 
until it loathes the daylight—a Russell 
Sage mule of false industrialism—but un- 
der the content with darkness there re- 
mains the ancient heathen mule, after all, 
and it will learn sunshine and love it and 
prefer it and be the better of it, if it but 
get the chance. No creature of the most 
cavernous depths of commercialism exists 
but does not sometimes feel the stir within 
him of this ancient, sincere, heathen man. 
He feels it whenever he recognizes the first 
thrill of love stir in his veins. He admits it 
at the altar. The priest says to him not, 
“I pronounce these two commercial suc- 
cesses, these two bank accounts, man and 
wife ;” not, “I give this social prostitute to 
this social outlaw, in consideration of so 
much honorarium of vice ;” he does not say 
that. He still says, thank God: “Do you 
take this man? Do you take this woman?” 
The man and the woman, these are the 
glorious and splendid creatures which are 
wedded; and if they were meant only to 
make money, and to invent means of tri- 
fling it away, then there would no longer 
be needed home, great or simple, ornate or 
unadorned; no need of house or field; no 
need of the light at eventide showing the 
way to home. Husband, wife, family, 
home, society ; and under these the human 
heathen! How very close, after all, the 
out-of-doors comes into our commercial 
life; how far more permanent it is than 
any industrialism, whose mad apostles bid 
us forget the truth. 

These mad apostles bid us crusade for 
the Holy Land of Wall Street. My 
brothers, the Holy Land is quite the other 
way. The reason that America is great 
to-day is because there still lies a Holy 
Land in the opposite direction. The land 
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of our true faith is the American out-of- 
doors. We ought to keep it forever and 
defend it against all Saracens of indus- 
trialism. We ought to set apart wide 
areas of our splendid out-of-doors and 
keep them forever for coming Americans. 
We can not have too many reserves and 
parks, here, there, everywhere, and more 
especially around the heads of our great 
historic streams and near our great his- 
toric mountains. God meant humanity to 
have a commons. 

The Crusades of old spelled the doom 
of the Dark Ages of the old world. Just 
as surely will these dark ages of America 
fade away when America begins a sincere 
march in search of the Holy Land of sin- 
cerity. Our vile politics are whole and 
clean upon that day when we sincerely 
desire them to be such. Our public men are 
honest as soon as we are honest and sin- 
cere. Fair play will again be ours as soon 
as we play fair with ourselves. Roof us 
over, good my captains, prod us, hurry 
us, leave our children pale at the loom. 
Ride us down, good my barons, as in Nor- 
man days; take the corn from our fields, 
the cloak from our back, the daughter 
from our fireside, as of yore. Rob us, good 
my lords; take from us the out-of-doors 
that once was ours, and fence us round 
about. Build high your castles as of old. 
But be sure, absolutely sure, that yours is 
the tenure of insecurity, because it is 
granted by the gift of insincerity. 

Give the undying heathen in us but 
the full breath of the wild heath again, 
and he will open the castles and keeps and 
holdings. We are all of us men, and man 
is half heathen, and no heathen ever knew 
despair. Freedom was not found in any 
book ; liberty was not written on any page. 
Equality was not discovered in any vault. 
The voice of freedom comes from no desk 
or pulpit. My friend, my brother, you are 
heathen in your heart, and in reverence 
and joyfulness let us give thanks for that 
above all things. Despair is not for you. 
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That you are still such heathen is to be 
asserted from this very prickling of your 
skin this morning of spring; by your 
looking upon the new green leaves. Did 
not your heathen father tell you, long ago, 
that when the oak leaves are big as squir- 
rels’ ears the bass will begin to bite? Ah, 
rejoice, Adam, that as the sap runs now 
in the trees, so it climbs also in your 
heathen body, misused it though you have. 
A poet says that spring may be known by 
the presence of those who offer for sale 
bunches of sassafras bark. Take this bark 
and smell it, sweet of the woods, good 
heathen. Fight in your shackles, good 
heathen, that you may not now go forth- 
with and have sight of the river where it 
ripples (but you will go!). Listen in your 
dreams to the harmonies you once heard 
on the prairies, the sweet whistlings piped 
in the upper airs, the gurglings and chok- 
ing honey-voices of the flying birds (but 
you shall hear them!). Long for the sight 
of deer or elk ; call up the vision of myriad 
crows, busy at their own problems ; picture 
the hawk swinging high overhead, and 
harken to the scamper of reproaching 
squirrels (but these you shall know, good 
heathen!). The pink flush of a great 
mountain-top at dawn, the rush of a 
sweeping flood, the recurring cataclysms 
of the sea (these are yours, my brother; 
no man may take them from you). 

I know, furthermore, that you are a 
heathen because there stirs now something 
vague in your blood; some mystery comes 
across your spirit; some unformulated 
longing sweeps deep within your heart. 
You would not only ride or swim or leap 
to-day, but you would paint or carve or 
write. You would have said these words of 
the sea madness, words which were flung 
by some unknown man quite across the 
world to reach the ears of other heathen: 


I have come far from the sound of the 
thresh, the sight of the living sea, 

To a place of cribbed and narrow ways, 
where only the wind is free ; 
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But the leap of the sea is in my blood, and 
always, night and day, 

I hear the lap and wash of the waves, the 
hiss of the flying spray. 


When the loosened winds of the tempest 
wake far thunder on the deep, 

I can hear the siren music calling through 
the veil of sleep— 

Through the thronging city highways 
comes the hollow ocean roar, 

And I sicken for the long green surge, the 
lonely, foam-wet shore. 


I know a storm-lashed headland, where the 
broken hillside dips 

In a somber flame of heather to the ocean’s 
singing lips. 

I must go; the sea has called me, as a mis- 
tress to her swain; 

From the immemorial tumult I shall drink 
of peace again. 


The immemorial tumult of the sea, the 
immemorial calm of the mountains, the 
immemorial poise and balance of nature, 
the immemorial goodness and sincerity of 
the out-of-doors—good brother heathen, 
this land, after all, is safe and sure! Let 
us make pilgrimage as we may, sincerely, 
to the Holy Land of sincerity. Let us 
see imperishable pictures, hear undying 
truths, learn unalterable principles. Let 
us learn over again and admit and remem- 
ber that civilization, after all, does not 
wholly suffice, that liberty does not die, 
that freedom never passes away ; that man 
does, indeed, in spite of all, live in a great 
democracy ; that fair play and an accepted 
fate are written in all the pages of life; 
that law does indeed govern us, and that, 
after all, it is as much for one of us as for 
the other. If this be the speech we shall 
hear, if this be the lesson we shall learn, 
then, brother heathen, the sap hath not 
stirred in us in vain; for as men and as na- 
tion we shall yet be whole. 

Why set this beyond the possible? 
What is there academic about this? Why 
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should we call this remedy one of char- 
latanry, this remedy of sincerity for in- 
sincerity and pretense; this prescription 
of saneness for insanity? And why say 
that this remedy does not exist, when 
openly and patently it does lie before us? 
Why say there is no longer any out-of- 
doors, when lo! as you very well know, this 
spring, my brother, there is the out-of- 
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doors beckoning to you, with eyes shin- 
ing! 

Ah, heathen, Pagan sweetheart, with 
eyes shining, there is none like you! Kiss 
me again in the winds. Love me once more 
beneath the trees. Let me lie down again, 
your arms around me forever. Then let 
the wild asses of industrialism trample as 
they like! I shall not care to wake. 


THE PRODIGAL 


By Emery Pottle 


ONG are the leagues I have wandered, 
Deep the rivers I’ve crossed ; 

For a pottage of life that was bitter 
The heart of me paid what it cost. 


Into far countries I’ve journeyed, 
Foot-sore, lean, and athirst; 

I have dined with a prince in his palace, 
I have supped with the kin of the cursed. 


Wept I with men in their sorrow, 
Ate the fruit of their sin ; 

I’ve danced in the court-yards of Folly, 
While the heart of me sobbed on within. 


Flouted, and fought, and forgiven, 
Prayed with passionate cry; 
I have loved where love was a harlot, 
I have loved where ’twas heaven on high. 


Ever the heart of me hungered, 
Ever the time grew less,— 

While I sought for a fabled garden, 
For a blossom called Happiness. 


Sought till the red lees of living 
Stained in the glass of youth, 

Yet I saw not man nor a woman 
Who could tell me aught of the truth. 


Late then the heart of me whispered: 
“Fool, come back to your own, 

Knock at the door of your dwelling, 
And enter your soul—alone,” 
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T is the fashion to say, nowadays, that 
“everybody writes a novel,” but the con- 
servative will admit that this is not true, even 
of Indianapolis. A number of persons write 
novels, taking the world “for and bye,” as 
Captain Cuttle would say, but they are few 
indeed in comparison with persons who do 
other things. The writer knows a number of 
persons who have not so much as laid in the 
scenario for a work of fiction. However, to 
offset this, there is the recollection of a de- 
lightful luncheon enjoyed not long ago at 
which every one present had written a novel 
that failed. The conversation was very 
charming, and, under the influence of the 
lution, it became impossible to avoid the 
imprggsion that the novels must have been 
so good that the publishers feared they 
would exceed the public taste—which the 
writer of a “died-in-borning” novel usually 
likes to think of as being crude, uninformed 
and tinged with vulgarity. All this is a pre- 
lude to the statement that Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell, now seventy-five years of age, 
spent last summer in writing a novel for the 
Century Company. What could be more 
charming? At seventy-five, when certain 
forms of labor are out of the question, when 
one is doomed to a sit-at-the-fire role, to still 


ally oneself with the creators? American old_ 


men are the despair of their families, and 
very likely the despair of themselves. They 
will not knit as the Welsh and Scotch old men 
peasants do. Some of them are so fastidious 
they refuse to smoke. Their eyes will not 
permit them to read long at a time; an hour’s 
outing suffices for their exercise. It is diffi- 
cult for them, particularly if they have been 
men of action and authority, to fit into the 
quiet feminine group about the fireplace. 
What, then, is to be done with them? Why, 
let them write novels! Or set them at their 
memoirs! Then what a miracle takes place! 
The hand that writes may tremble, but the 
creature that steps forth upon the pages is 


young with an enduring youth. His pulse 
beats to the music of drums. He walks to 
victory. The imagination of an old man is 
often of a childlike and exquisite simplicity 
and tenderness. Those things which are the 
destruction of literary ideas—the detail of 
business, of politics and other such matters 
—have been eliminated from his conscious- 
ness. They were, perhaps, always more of a 
duty than a desire with him. Now, in the 
days of his leisure, he can afford to return 
to his romance. Distance is fair, whether 
one views the hills that are past or the val- 
leys that lie before, and the old man’s vistas 
blossom with the flowers of spring and are 
tender with the flush of dawn. So why not 
encourage these dreamful, melancholy old 
gentlemen, who endure with silent pain or 
open querulousness their inactive days, to 
set about the happy task of book-writing? 
It would not—if the worst came to the worst 
—be necessary to publish all they write. But 
at least these memoirs, privately printed, 
would serve as informing family documents; 
and the fiction might prove also to be of in- 
terest to the writer’s family, as showing the 
qualities of his mind, even if it were not of 
a sort to appeal to the general public. Al- 
most every grandfather possesses a fund of 
stories for which his grandchildren entreat 
over and over again. Those tales will always 
be associated with him in the minds of his 
descendants. Why can these not be put in 
print? Such juveniles—for that is probably 
how such volumes would be classed—would 
be the best souvenir the young people could 
have of their beloved grandfather—for if a 
grandfather makes but half an effort to live 
up to his rdle, he is beloved. By all means, 
fit out a desk for the good grandfather, and 
let him put down the memories and the fan- 
cies, the philosophy and the plan of life by 
which he has passed honorably through the 
period of storm and stress and come at last 
into the haven of peaceful old age. 














MISS BERTHA RUNKLE 


Author of “The Helmet of Navarre,” whose latest novel, “The Truth About Tolna,” is among the spring publications 
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ISS Bertha Runkle, who wrote “The 

Helmet of Navarre,” has beaten her 
swords into lorgnettes, and for her new 
novel, “The Truth About Tolna,” deals 
with New York society. Since her first novel 
she has been ‘married, her husband‘ being 
Lieutenant Bash, of the army. 


THERE should be written above the en- 
trance to every theater in which J. M. 
Barrie’s “Peter Pan” is played: “Become as 
children, ye who enter here.” Your enjoy- 
ment will depend entirely upon your imag- 
ination; your understanding will be as a 
measure that indicates how much of the child 
is left in you. There are moments in a year 
when all grown-ups would like to be as 
Peter Pan, who just wouldn’t grow up; when 
they would like to believe as Peter Pan be- 
lieved, that once upon a time a baby’s smile 
broke into a thousand pieces and each piece 
became a fairy. Yet, appeal to the child ele- 
ment in grown-ups, and, unless alone, these 
poor outcasts from Boy-land and Girl-land, 
with all their ripe experience of ‘jeys and 
sorrows, will become embarrassed, and eye 
their neighbors in a shy manner. 

The play is a mixture of a playwright’s 
love for children, and of a playwright’s ex- 
periment with an audience: how far will the 
people go with him into the healthy realm of 
nonsense and make-believe? “Peter Pan” 
teaches mortal children to fly, and they soar 
out of the window into the night. Peter Pan 
takes them to the Never-never-neverland, 
where they live for a while, protected by the 
love of fairy Indians, pursued by the hatred 
of a piratic captain. Peter Pan is tossed be- 
tween his desire never to grow up and the 
strong human feeling that it would be good 
to have a mother’s love. It is the latter ele- 
ment in Peter’s nature that leads him to take 
the Darling children back to their home; it 
is the imaginative yearning of the play- 
wright that makes Peter part with them 
rather than ever grow up. 

In the first act we are bidden to accept 
two very surprising characters. There is 
Nana, a gigantic dog, who orders the Dar- 
ling youngsters around in the most sedate 
and determined manner. “I do believe Nana 
looks upon them as puppies,” exclaims Papa 
Darling. And then there is Tinker Bell, the 
fairy, who is never seen, save as a flash of 


light upon the wall; who is never heard to 
speak, except by the tinkling of a bell. Only 
those who are really and truly of the Never- 
never-neverland know what the tinkling 
means. ; 

The cruel pirate tries to poison Peter Pan; 
Tinker Bell drinks the fatal cup, and by the 
flickering ray you know the fairy is dying. 
Peter rushes to the footlights. “Tinker Bell 
will not die if there is one among you who 
believes in fairies,” he calls to the audience. 
“Don’t any of you believe in fairies? Wave 
your handkerchief if you do,” he pleads. 
You look at your neighbor; you’re ashamed, 
and laugh awkwardly. In the meanwhile 
Tinker is dying. ‘Clap your hands, then,” 
cries Peter, and you breathe a sigh of relief 
as a wave of applause runs through the 
house. Tinker Bell is saved! 

And so, put to the test, though yearning 
sometimes for lost childhood, you were 
ashamed to wave your handkerchief! Bar- 
rie, the playwright, has not written a master- 
piece in “Peter Pan;” once before did he 
attempt something in his “Little Mary” that 
overstepped the comprehension of his audi- 
ence; but here he gives us a fairy story 
which, capable of holding the attention of 
children by means of its fantastic action, 
amuses. the grown-up child as well, and 
touches the grown-up heart. As Peter Pan, 
Miss Maude Adams embodies a rare spirit 
with a sweet boyish manner, and proves her- 
self a singer as well as an actress of refined 
charm. 


Me: Humphry Ward, Hallie Erminie 
Rives and F. Frankfort Moore have all 
written romances around Byron, and now 
Miss Lafayette McLaws has published 
“Maid of Athens,” dealing with the affair 
of the poet with Thyrza, about whom he 
wrote such ardent verse. Two new complete 
editions of Byron’s poetical works have just 
been put on the market, and there are not 
wanting other signs that there is a strong 
revival of interest in the most virile English 
poet of the last century. Then, too, it will 
be remembered how in “The Boss of Little 
Arcady” the Southern woman sojourning in 
the North converted the woman’s club of 
Little Arcady to her belief that Byron was 
better than Shakespeare—with the aid of a 
delicious punch. 
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Stereograph copyright 1906, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


CHARLES J. BONAPARTE 


The Secretary of the Navy, at his desk in the Navy Department 


N automobilist on a country road in Min- 
nesota broke down—or rather his ma- 
chine did—and he walked a mile to the near- 
est farm house, where he found a stolid 
Swede. “Have you a monkey wrench?” 
asked the automobilist. After a moment’s 
thought the Swede said: “Na. May broder 
tree mile to de nort he keep a cattle ranch, 
and may fader on de creek he keep a sheep 
ranch. Ay tank a man in Minnesota he ban 
a dam fool to keep a monkey ranch.” 


T is said that the Japanese are an ingen- 
ious race, but it appears to the occidental 
mind that there are limits to this boasted 
ingenuity. An entomologist in a New York 
college tells of a case where a trusted Japan- 
ese assistant failed him in a moment where 


singular ingenuity was-required. The scien- 
tist had a tray of carefully arranged and 
minute specimens, and was carrying it from 
one table to another, when he stumbled on a 
protruding chair leg and partly fell, seatter- 
ing the specimens over the floor. Many 
hours of work were in a second quite undone. 
Some serviceable and hard-worked expletive 
must have leaped to his lips and then proved 
inadequate to the occasion, for, after a preg- 
nant moment of silence, he turned to the 
Japanese and said: 

“Tell me quick, what would you say in 
Japanese if such a thing happened to you? 
Give me the translation instantly.” 

“Ah,” said the Japanese scientist, with 
calm gravity, ““we would address the chair 
and say, ‘You are very impolite.’ ” 
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8. WEIR MITCHELL 


Author of “Constance Trescott,” etc. 


DEN Phillpotts as author of the new 

novel, “The Portreeve,” is hailed by 
some reviewers as the “successor to Hardy.” 
Although it is several years since Mr. Hardy 
appeared as the author of a new novel, it is 
rather too early to appoint a successor to 
him. “The Portreeve,” it appears, is com- 
pared to “The Mayor of Casterbridge,” 
“The Trumpet Major” and other of Hardy’s 
earlier romances. We imagine that Mr. 
Hardy still contemplates his earlier books 
with satisfaction, but, although “Tess” and 
“Jude” proved caviar to the general, he must 
still regard his later books as a most decided 
advance on those that went before. Speak- 
ing of Mr. Hardy, an Eastern magazine re- 
cently produced in parallel columns extracts 
from his novel, “The Trumpet Major,” with 


corresponding excerpts from a forgotten 
American book which considerably antedated 
the English work. Charges of this sort are 
always as hard to prove as to disprove. The 
most that can be said about the present in- 
stance is that it is extremely interesting. 


Me: Kipling set a standard for poets who 
are anxious to get away from poetic 
subjects. Two who recently followed his 
lead are Harriet Monroe, who writes a son- 
net on “An Electrical Power Plant,’ and 
Florence Wilkinson, who has a poem on “A 
Railroad: Yard.” After this we may expect 
a triolet on “A Double-Action Concentric 
Piston Rod,’ an ode to a sewing machine, 
and some blank verse on a “Non-Resisting 
Carburettor.” As there are four hundred 
distinct pieces of mechanism in an automo- 
bile, there is no danger of the new poet run- 
ning out of material. 


OBERT Neilson Stephens, the novelist 

and playwright, whose untimely death 
has deprived the world of an entertaining 
writer, like others of his tribe, first served 
an apprenticeship in journalism. To this 
fact was due a certain directness in his nar- 
rative and a crispness in his style. Like 
Harry Leon Wilson, his brother novelist, he 
also served for a time as stenographer in a 
railway office, and this undoubtedly gave 
both these men an insight into business af- 
fairs. There is no experience a writer may 
have that is not valuable to him when he 
comes to depict life. 


PLEASANT singer of the people, Paul 

Laurence Dunbar, has, within the past 
few weeks, gone to his rest, after several 
years of heroic invalidism. He was born 
with what may be termed the metrical im- 
pulse—the quality that made Watts write in 
rhyme even as a babe, and which may be said 
to indicate the “natural born poet.” This 
metrical impulse is one of the most salient 
forms of the genius which shows itself now 
and then in the race from which Dunbar 
sprung—that of the American born African. 
And in shaping the intimate, lilting, affec- 
tionate rhymes of the black people Dunbar 
won an enviable place for himself, not alone 
with the blacks, but with the whites also, 
who have for generations entertained a pe- 
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culiar fondness for the plantation songs. 
Mr. Dunbar has depicted the life, the hopes, 
sorrows and simple homeliness of his people 
from the inside—a thing which no white 
poet, however sympathetic, could quite do. 
He has done it with that same candor and 
delight in fidelity that characterizes the 
songs of Burns. No vain consciousness of 
his intellect tempted Dunbar to devote him- 
self to things outside his experience or in- 
adequate to his attainments. He knew and 
loved his people; was unashamed that God 
had made him black instead of white; he 
bowed before no prejudices, but simply, with 
the beautiful talent given him, sang his 
songs and delighted in the singing. He had 
a mother who encouraged and sustained him, 
a wife who admired and applauded him, 
and friends both black and white who urged 
him on. His life was not oppressed by that 
bitterness which shadows the existence of 
many black men of talent. He was much 
loved, he was industrious, his products found 
immediate publication, and had it not been 
for the curse of consumption, which over- 
took him, he might have been considered one 
of the most fortunate of American poets. 


C. McClurg and Company, the Chicago 

¢ book publishers, are making a specialty 

of Illinois books. They have histories, voy- 
ages of discovery, memoirs, autobiographies 
and fiction referring to early Illinois, among 
these being that peculiarly fruitful book of 
reminiscences by Colonel Clark E. Carr, 
“The Illini.” There are few books of Amer- 
ican reminiscence that equal this volume, and 
it may be questioned if there are any that 
excel it. It is so straightforward, frank, effi- 
cient and rich in matter that whoever reads 
it places it among the classics of its particu- 
lar department of literature. Mr. Randall 
Parrish’s “Historic Illinois” affords a clear, 
trustworthy and fascinating story of the 
state, and these two unusual volumes are 
preceded and supplemented by many others, 
not the least of which is Dr. N. Dwight 
Harris’ “History of Negro Servitude in the 
Northwest.” [Illinois has a varied, heroic 
and stirring history, but comparatively little 
has been made of it, chiefly because the peo- 
ple of Illinois have always been so occupied 
in doing something more that they have sel- 
dom paused to reflect on what has been done. 


In the East people are incredulous as to the 
glory of the West, historically speaking, and 
the Westerner who hears a negligent refer- 
ence to his historic poverty is likely to let 
the question drop because he feels it a hope- 
less task to undermine such ignorance. But 
the day is at hand when the detailed history 
of the states of the Middle West must be 
written. Being written, librarians, instruct- 
ors and parents should encourage the read- 
ing of it. State pride, if not carried to ex- 
cess, is a strong feature in character-build- 
ing. And at a time when, for some reason, 
the set of national life and ambition turn 
toward centralization, a revival of the old- 
time state pride brings its benefits. 


ICHARD Harding Davis as a dramatist 

is a bit conventional, yet decidedly in- 
teresting. When he writes a comedy, he 
handles his sentiment in a Gibsonesque fash- 
ion; when he writes a farce, he fills it with 
American wit; he arrives at a laugh always 
in the same fashion. Mr. Davis as a dram- 
atist combines the experience of the novelist 
with that of the newspaper correspondent. 
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Having been to the recent wars, having been 
a reporter, and having written “Soldiers of 
Fortune,” the course of Mr. Davis, the play- 
wright, is as evident as the course of a river. 
He is essentially American; he has the gift 
of dialogue, into which he pours clubman’s 
talk and reporter’s push; he is filled with the 
knowledge of the workings of the war de- 
partment, and makes use of it, not as Kip- 
ling did in his soldier stories, but more super- 
ficially, though to his purpose. 

“Soldiers of Fortune” as a story and as a 
play has by far the best plot Mr. Davis has 
conceived in the line of romantic comedy. 
“The Dictator” excels both in technique 
and idea, “The Galloper,” the new farce in 
which Raymond Hitchcock is playing. This 
was written in order that Mr. Hitchcock 
might make a break from musical comedy to 
straight dialogue. The departure has been a 
success, for the actor is by instinct a come- 
dian. 


HAT class of individuals receives, in 

reakwefe, the most tender veneration? 
Obvious Grown men and women 
in the difficult hours of their lives long for 
their mothers with little less intensity than 
do children of tender years. The most sa- 
cred sentiments of the soul turn toward the 
mother. Dying, the world-worn wayfarer 
asks nothing better than to be reunited to 
her, and receive the comfort of her love, the 
absolution that her pity gives to all wrong- 
doing. But in fiction, what part does the 
mother play? An inconspicuous and ignoble 
one. The absurd, mercenary, coarse-grained 
maternal parent of the high-bred, noble, ro- 
mantic and lofty-spirited daughter is'a fa- 
miliar being in fiction. Usually, however, 
the mother is slain offhand—lynched, as it 
were—before the story begins at all, and the 
heroine is as independent of restraint as a 
vagrant comet. Now and then, it is true, 
some novel-writer presents a picture of 
mothers as they are, and the reading public 
is regaled with the sight of one of these rare 
creatures. who have survived the literary 
massacre. It would be possible to quote in- 
numerable instances of mothers so ridicu- 
lous, vulgar and venal that they act as vio- 
lent foils to their entrancing daughters, and 
a still larger number of motherless girls will 
recur to the memory of the novel-reader. A 
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recent instance of the abhorrent mother is to 
be found in “The Eternal Spring,” by Mrs. 
Hutchens Hapgood, where the mother is 
made a terrifying being, with a tragic and 
cowardly past, and an ever-present lie, and 
the daughter is a sensitive, honorable girl 
with a sorrow and a concealed love. The 
book is a vaunt of youth. Nothing but 
youth, it appears, is of consequence. Only 
youth has rights. It is, it seems, a sort of 
offense to retain sentiment when one has 
reached even the age of thirty-nine. There 
is a charming character in the book, the 
thirty-niner of the story, Elizabeth by name, 
who, having been married in somewhat pla- 
tonic fashion to an aged scholar, is left a 
widow, and ventures to love a man younger 
than herself. Poor Elizabeth is made tor- 
turously conscious of her age, which she en- 
deavors passionately to mitigate. The great 
pathos of being thirty-nine is borne in upon 
the reader, who is directed to sympathize 
only with these superior creatures who have 
escaped the criminality of growing middle- 
aged. The woman of thirty-nine is garroted 
—that is to say, she is married to a dull man 
to get her out of the way of the hero, so that 
he can marry the young girl. The mother is 
given over to an efficient doom which pre- 
vents her from intruding or obtruding upon 
the happy-ever-after scheme of the lovers. 
“The Eternal Spring” is very charming, 
very Italian, very contemptuous of the pain- 
ful life which is supposed to be led by 
Americans, and has that detached holiday 
air which frequently pervades a book of 
travels, and which makes the reader feel 
that all Italy is waiting in sunshine to be 
visited by the explorative and unsophisti- 
cated American. All would have been well 
had not the humiliations of the berated 
mother, and the summary execution, so to 
speak, of the woman who was reprehensibly 
thirty-nine weighed upon us. 


pine ag George B. Foster is the lat- 
est member of the University of Chicago 
faculty to shock the orthodox with a book 
which many believe to be aimed at the foun- 
dations of Christian belief. His work, “The 
Finality of the Christian Religion,” was is- 
sued recently as one of the decennial pub- 
lications by the University Press, and it 
bears the stamp of approval by the govern- 
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Statue of Charles Dickens, in one of the Philadelphia parks. 
The figure leaning on the base is Little Nell. 


ing committee of the institution. The ques- 
tion considered in Professor Foster’s work 
is: Is Christianity to be regarded as a move- 
ment of merely relative importance, an in- 
fluence which in time must give place to 
stronger influence, or is it a thing of abso- 
lute and final value, and therefore perma- 
nent? The author reaches the conclusion 
that “Christianity is a “finality,” but in the 
course of the argument all vestiges of Chris- 
tianity as a religion of authority, a revela- 
tion, are swept away. What is left is a 
Christianity springing naturally from the 
instincts of the human heart. In the argu- 
ment supernaturalism is demolished and re- 
ligion is treated constructively as an evolu- 
tionary process. 

It is only natural that the large body of 
Baptists, clergy and lay, are amazed and 
shocked at Professor Foster’s destructive 


powers, especially when they are approved 
by the publication committee of a university 
nominally of the Baptist faith. The Rev. T. 
W. Goodspeed, financial secretary of the 
university, told a meeting of Baptist clergy- 
men that he was inexpressibly shocked at 
Professor Foster’s views, and that he thought 
them destructive of faith in every way, but 
that the publishing committee, in approving 
the book, merely carried out the policy of 
the late President Harper, who wished no 
restrictions placed upon the personal opin- 
ions of the faculty, in religion, politics or 
economics. This certainly places Dr. Good- 
speed in a strange position. On pay day he 
hands Brother Foster his envelope, saying: 
“Here is your pay, Brother Foster. I con- 
sider your work here is destructive to Chris- 
tian faith. You are an enemy of orthodox 
religion, but the university will continue to 
give you your salary.” 


A FORMER bishop of the Episcopal 
Church of Indiana once preached to a 
black congregation. At the conclusion of the 
discourse several of the negroes crowded 
about the preacher and praised his sermon, 
saying it was the best they had ever heard. 
One enthusiast exclaimed: 

“Bishop, you tol’ us things we nevah knew 
befo’.” 

“Indeed,” said the bishop, gratified at the 
praise. “What was it I told you that you 
never knew before?” 

“’Bout Sodom an’ Gomorrah. Why, 
bishop, I always thought they was a man 
an’ his wife.” 


ACOB Gould Schurman, president of Cor- 
nell University, addressing the School- 
masters’ Association of New York and Vicin- 
ity, made a sincere and reasonable plea for 
American culture. He says the pedant thinks 
there is no hope of culture in America be- 
cause we do not study the thought of the 
past in languages not our own. He says: 
“T ask, were not the Greeks the most highly 
cultured race the world has ever seen? Well, 
the Greeks knew no language but their own. 
But they did know how to use what they pos- 
sessed. The text-books of their schools were 
the works of their greatest authors, and 
especially the poems of Homer. And Greek 
boys were required to commit to memory 
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these immortal creations of Greek genius. I 
should say, then, that that American is not a 
Greek who is one outwardly, who tells us we 
must get our culture through the Greek lan- 
guage. But that American is most deeply 
imbued with the Greek spirit who should 
speak to us somewhat as follows: “Oh, my 
fellow-countrymen, we possess, thanks to 
divine Providence, a language which is 
spoken in all quarters of the globe, and by 
the most progressive communities; that lan- 
guage enshrines a literature superior to any 
which either the ancient or modern writer 
has produced; let us follow the example of 
the Greeks in using our own literature for 
the training and ennobling of the mind and 
spirit of each successive generation of Amer- 
icans; and without excluding other great 
names of that literature, nay, including 
them, let us prescribe the greatest, let us 
make the plays of Shakespeare the standard 
text-book in our schools and require the older 
pupils to commit to memory the noblest 
dramas he has written.” President Schur- 
man did not, it is evident, mean to insist 
upon Shakespeare, but to suggest the idea 
that the greatest, most eloquent and impas- 
sioned and moving literature should be the 
study of pupils, rather than the thin academ- 
ic matter that is usually offered them. Our 
culture has about it many qualities of noble- 
ness. The early assimilation of it, the pride 
in it which would come from such study, and 
the placing of it, where it belongs, in the 
foremost rank, would encourage the student 
to add to the glories of that literature. En- 
ergy, originality, depth and ambition are to 
be found in the breasts of the majority of 
well-born and well-trained Americans, but it 
is the habit to turn these powers into com- 
mercial channels. This is called a commer- 
cial country, but it is not commercial in the 
way that foreigners believe it to be. Or at 
least, if it is commercial, it is not mercenary. 
But in the sense that the best energy of the 
race is directed toward commerce it is in- 
deed commercial. This has made America 
the most prosperous country in the world. 
When will it become the most beauty-loving? 
The answer is, when it develops a pride in 
its own artistic abilities, when it turns to- 
ward the pursuit of beauty with the same 
ardor that it now follows commerce, and 
when it trusts its own national taste and 


feeling. Americans are said to be boastful. 
In some ways they are. But they are hum- 
ble, too, and they underestimate, habitually, 
their own artistic potentialities, and too fre- 
quently belittle their laborers and _ their 
achievements in the artistic field. 


“EO LASHLIGHTS in the Jungle,” by Dr. 
C. G. Schillings, is one of those inter- 
esting and accurate literary performances 
that are distinctly the product of the present 
time. Dr. Schillings is an eminent German 
naturalist, and he has turned his observa- 
tions to the jungle. He has made four trips 
to equatorial Africa for the purpose of pho- 
tographing the wild creatures who make 
that their habitat. His caravan was a large 
and carefully equipped one, and yet, in spite 
of every precaution against danger, his ex- 
periences were wildly adventurous. He suc- 
ceeded, however, in doing what no one else 
has done—taking the photographs of lion- 
esses and lions in the jungle. Scientists con- 
sider the book of extraordinary interest. 
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HERE is one labor union which pro- 

poses to put its funds to a better use than 
promoting strikes. The Cigarmakers’ Na- 
tional Union has on hand five hundred thou- 
sand dollars. A referendum will be asked 
on the question of lending this sum to mem- 
bers for the purpose of building homes for 
themselves. The loans will be made at a low 
rate of interest, probably four per cent. At 
this rate the union will be in receipt of a 
handsome revenue, and the members will get 
practical instruction in habits of frugality. 


UT of California there comes a little 

paper-bound book of poems entitled 
“San Quentin Days,” the poems being by a 
convict. The anonymous editor observes in 
a preface that no claim is made for these 
poems as the finished work of a great poet, 
but says that they present a phase of a man 
of many phases, and one who held the at- 
tention of two continents for many years. 
“The gift of great genius,” comments the 
editor, “has frequently proved a doubtful 
blessing. It is more difficult to confine the 
flood of a mighty river within its formal 
banks than the gentle flowing of a placid 
stream.” The author of these verses has 
been, evidently, a man of disastrous sins, 
but one capable of remorse, and with an in- 
stinct for sympathy. “For obvious reasons,” 
concludes the prefatory remarks, “the name 
of the author of these verses is withheld. 
Time is throwing a soft and effacing veil 
across the years—covering the name and 
crime—of one who is among you now, a 
power in the world, and stronger for the 
falling and the rising.” Marginal drawings 
usually are not interesting, but those which 
present the gray walls of San Quentin 
prison, of the moat, the court, and the cells, 
are an exception to this rule. The book is 
both curious and interesting. Here is the 
last poem in the book, entitled “Paroled”: 


He died last night in a lone cell, 
A convict, aged and gray— 
A quiet man; I marked him well 
While passing day by day. 


Thin hair, as white as driven snow, 
A brow broad, noble, high; 

While purity that few men know 
Shone clear in either eye. 


For thirty years he paced the floor 
Of that small, quiet cell— 

For thirty years he faced the door 
At even’ counting-bell. 


No rug nor carpet covered stones 
His measured tread had worn; 

The walls were bare as dead men’s bones 
On trackless deserts borne. 


No book nor picture on his stand 
That spoke of home or friends; 
No treasures that some loving hand 

An absent loved one sends. 


His crime forgotten years agone: 
A life and death alone! 

But in the cell at morning dawn 
They found writ on the stone: 


“Over a dreaming heart I wore 
A tress of hair in days of yore; 
A wisp of glistening amber hair, 
Prophetic of a woman fair. 


“Over an aching heart and sore 
A childish curl of gold I wore; 
A tiny tress, whose innocence 
Bereft me of life’s eloquence. 


“Over a tranquil heart I wear 
A loop of gold and amber hair; 
They blend before my dimming eyes 
Visions of Earth and Paradise.” 


HERE seems no abatement of interest 

in Arctic exploration. Two expeditions 
are projected—one by Walter Wellman, the 
Washington correspondent of the Chicago 
Record-Herald, and another with a quasi- 
official stamp headed by Messrs. Leffingwell 
and Mikkelson. Mr. Wellman proposes to 
reach the north pole by means of a balloon, 
weighted so that it is only light enough to 
clear the high places of the ice fields and 
bergs. The other explorers have no inten- 
tion of searching for the pole, although they 
probably would not ignore it if they should 
come across it “quite casual,’ as O. Henry 
would say. Their objective is a great archi- 
pelago to the north of Greenland, which 
they propose to take possession of in the 
name of the United States government. It 
is asserted that it belongs to no one, and 
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they are going to plant Old Glory there. It 
is more than likely that when they reach the 
islands they will find the Standard Oil 
Company has anticipated them. 

Mr. Wellman once made an attempt about 
ten years ago to reach the pole in a sailing 
vessel. He landed at a spot which seemed 
to him cold enough to be the nearest to the 
pole that any one had ever gone, and he sent 
a letter to his journal in which that alleged 
fact was stated. He described the place ac- 
curately, and some one, showing the account 
to the Swede elevator man in the Record- 
Herald office, said jokingly: “Nels, did you 
see where Wellman says he is?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Nels easily, “I know that 
place well. I often ban there feeshen’.” 


[* is not alone the American of the cities 
or of the brisk West, or social Pullman 
smoker, who is a native story-teller. The 
dweller in the isolated valley of the south- 
ern mountains, who knows not the shriek of 
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the locomotive, and whose experience of the 
world is bounded by the red clay roads of 
his home county, likes his little joke as well 
as the best farceur of them all. Two gen- 
tlemen were traveling in one of the hill 
counties of Kentucky, not long ago, bound 
on an exploration for pitch pine. They had 
been driving for two hours without encoun- 
tering a human being, when they came in 
sight of a cabin in a clearing. It was very 
still. The hogs lay where they had fallen, 
the thin clay-bank mule grazed ’round and 
‘round in a neat circle, to save the trouble 
of walking, and one lean, lank man, whose 
garments were the color of the clay-bank 
mule, leaned against a tree and let time 
roll by. 

“Wonder if he can speak,” said one trav- 
eler to the other. 

“Try him,” said his companion. 

The two approached the man, whose yel- 
lowish eyes regarded them without apparent 
curiosity. 

“How do you do,” said the Northerner. 

“Howdy,” remarked the Southerner lan- 
guidly. 

“Pleasant country.” 

“Fur them thet likes it.” 

“Lived here all your life?” 

The Southerner spat pensively in the dust. 

“Not yit,” he said. 


— noticeable this year than last have 
been the changes made by Miss Mar- 
lowe and Mr. Sothern in their Shakespear- 
ean text. After all, it is perfectly permissi- 
ble to allow the constructive imagination to 
build upon the dialogue, and so change the 
order of things as to obtain the greatest 
effect. We know that the sequence of scenes 
in Shakespeare’s day was easy to follow, 
since the mechanical possibilities were hard- 
ly considered. But as to taking two and two 
and making four without the dramatist ac- 
tually saying four—this is debated among 
Shakespeare scholars. For example, in 
“Twelfth Night,’ when Malvolio lies in 
prison, the conventional setting is to have 
the unfortunate steward come before an iron 
grating, through which he talks to the con- 
spirators, Sir Toby, Maria and the others. 
But Mr. Sothern gains effect by showing 
the interior of a dungeon upon the stage, 
and far back, on the other side of the barred 
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door, we get glimpses of the corpulent Sir 
Toby and his mates. In addition to which, 
Mr. Sothern adds to the scene a speech 
taken from a later part of the play, and 
reads his own letter of protest in the stead 
of Fabian. Altogether, this actor’s Malvolio 
is more finished than either his Petruchio or 
his Shylock, though in the latter his acting 
is excellent and superior to his delivery, 
showing a student’s care about essentials 
and details as well. 

The text is pared and changed markedly 
in “The Taming of the Shrew”; the Chris- 
topher Sly scenes disappear entirely. Poor 
fellow, whom critics have, from time imme- 
morial, argued about, groping for reasons 
why Shakespeare used him at all! Miss 
Marlowe and Mr. Sothern look upon the 
whole play as a rollicking comedy, and there 
is little in it to commend it to those who 
think Katherine had a deal of womanly 
pride as well as temper, and that Petruchio 
found it hard to act the domineering master 
in the face of being a courtier and a gentle- 
man. 

In “The Merchant of Venice” the excel- 
lent stage management emphasized praise- 
worthy originality, especially in the revel 
scenes attendant upon Jessica’s leaving her 
father’s home. It has often been asked, 
Why not end this play with the court scene? 
It has been done; but we have been led to 
expect the moonlight reverie between Jessica 
and Lorenzo that follows. ‘These scenes 
have been omitted in the new setting, and 
only the comedy of the rings is enacted. 

As for Miss Marlowe, though her Kath- 
erine is beyond the natural tone, though her 
Portia is studied so carefully as to limit her 
spontaneity of activity, her Viola sounds the 
high note of her work this season. All the 
poetry, all the buoyancy, all the sadness and 
assumed manliness, all the tenderness and 
humor of the part find expression, and what 
with the rich and sympathetic delivery of 
her lines, Miss Marlowe becomes a rare em- 
bodiment where intellect and feeling are 
combined. Her Viola is to be seen and to be 


remembered. 

A NEW set of writing books has been de- 
signed for use in public schools. A 

unique feature, and one which distinguishes 

the new books from the old, is the fact that 
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the copy lines are the original work of Caro- 
lyn Wells, while Oliver Herford, Fanny 
Cory and others have furnished illustrations 
in color. Previous to this the most distin- 
guished artist who ever lent his art to text- 
books was the late Thomas Nast, who once 
illustrated a series of school “‘readers.”” The 
pictures were particularly “Nast-y,” and the 
artist in them made such sport of the idiotic 
letter-press that the publishers finally with- 
drew the books from the market. 


ECULIAR interest attaches always to a 

book that has been written in prison, 
and it is with something akin to veneration 
that the free man regards his “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” his “Don Quixote,” his ‘“Robin- 
son Crusoe,” Hunt’s “Rimini,” Raleigh’s 
“History of the World,” Tasso’s “Jerusa- 
lem Delivered” and Wilde’s wonderful “De 
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Profundis”; but the modern author, be- 
sieged by enterprising publishers, social lion 
hunters, reforming politicians who want to 
put him in office“under the expectation that 
he will live up to his published sentiments, 
and lecture bureaus who insist that people 
wish to hear the sound of his voice, may well 
envy these quiet jail-bound men, who could 
get down to work without the need of bar- 
ring out an importunate public. 


EORGE Moore, in spite of the maledic- 

tions cast upon him, has kept on his 
way, speaking his mind of his country and 
the ideas now dominating it, writing to reach 
his own ideals and not those of another, and 
so has attained to “The Lake,” his latest 
novel. It is a wistful book—for it is Irish 
to the core. It is a timely one, for it deals 
with the error of celibacy, which is to-day 
the curse of Ireland. It is a poetical book, 
because it is by George Moore. Like “The 
Garden of Allah,” it is pervaded by the 
Spirit of Place. “The Garden of Allah” 
dealt with the desert—with the Sahara. The 
desert was the Avatar of the tale, and the 
man and woman whose destinies were de- 
cided there, in the world of sunshine and of 
sand, bore to it the same relation that the 
glistening ephemera, glancing above a wood- 
land pool, do to the summer. It is a far cry 
from the splendor of Sahara to the cool gray 
atmosphere of an Irish lake such as that to 
which George Moore leads us; yet in this 
story, as in the other, it is Nature which 
seems to be the presiding genius of the tale. 
The hero looked upon the lake as a babe, 
grew up by it, set his life to its quiet tones, 
and breathed its mysticism as he walked by 
it. Like the man’s heart, it has depths—its 
gaieties lie on the surface and are fitful. 
The character of the hero is identified with 
the lake. As the desert meant splendor, fe- 
cundity and riot, so the lake stands for re- 
nunciation, for melancholy, and for celibacy. 
Mr. Hichens’ novel may have been, in its 
peculiar way, a protest against celibacy, but 
undeniably and very obviously Mr. Moore’s 
book is such a protest. The celibates increase 
each year in Ireland, it is said. A puritan- 
ical spirit governs the hamlets. Art dies, joy 
declines in the atmosphere; a premium is put 
upon hypocrisy, and Ireland, which has 
enough to struggle against at any time, is. 
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put under the immeasurable disadvantage of 
having her more intellectual country folk 
turn their attention to the cloister, where 
their good deeds, like those of Cesar, are 
interred with their bones. The spirit of 
achievement is much more in keeping with 
the spirit of the time than that of renuncia- 
tion, and Mr. Moore, who came very near 
being a detached cosmopolitan, has devel- 
oped, at the last, a wholesome patriotism, 
and has put his remarkable talent at the 
service of his country. He feels her trials 
deeply. He hopes much from the future; 
and he sets his face resolutely against the 
superstitious observances which drain her 
strength. And of these he considers celibacy 
the most dangerous—as undoubtedly it is. 
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healers? They are as much entitled to con- 
sideration in discussing the question of dis- 
eases and cures as are practitioners of any 
other sort. Will this journal interest itself 
in the curious and complex question of what 
may be termed the fetich of medicine, and 
endeavor to learn why medicine cures when 
confidence is felt in it and fails to cure when 
it is regarded as without value—as, for ex- 
ample, ginseng, which is prized in China and 
considered worthless in the United States? 
Unquestionably, a large portion of the drugs 
administered as curatives are, in fact, as in- 
efficacious as is ginseng. Suggestion remains 
the most potent force in medicine, and phy- 
sicians are wont to confess as much, in their 
confidential hours. The most delicious satire 








NE of the periodicals which has been 

making an heroic attack on the patent- 
medicine frauds observes in a recent issue 
that osteopaths have been writing in num- 
bers about the bills pending which affect 
them and their authorized practice, and the 
journal observes, quite judicially: ‘We shall 
take up these matters in their normal order 
in the course of our treatment of the whole 
field of health. We began with patent medi- 
cines and shall continue to treat them from 
time to time. Quack doctors are about to 
follow. Later we hope to take up the regu- 
lar profession, describing not only its tri- 
umphs and its progress, but certain of its 
shortcomings and abuses.” This is interest- 
ing, but it may be inquired, will this publica- 
tion also take up the authenticated cures of 
the Christian Scientists and the mental 


me 
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on modern medicine, surgery and faith cure 
to be found in literature is, by the way, 
Maarten Maartens’ latest novel, “The Heal- 
ers.” Bacteriology, psychiatry, occult East- 
ern mysteries, Christian miracle, common 
and uncommon sense—the everyday five 
senses and the evasive sixth sense—are all 
treated deliciously in this volume, where 
every one is sincere, almost every one mis- 
taken, and the remainder only successful to 
a limited degree. To explore and fail, to 
hope and doubt, to test and be disproved, to 
hypothesize and be confuted, appears to be 
the fate of “‘science,” whether it be that of 
the laboratories or of the closet of the faith 
healer. The book is one of the timeliest 
imaginable, coming, as it does, when medi- 
cine is undergoing a transformation, surgery 
is reaching a hitherto undreamed-of develop- 
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ment, and auto-suggestion and faith in the 
curative powers of prayer are receiving at- 
tention on every hand. 


ISS Edith Rickert, author of that very 
interesting novel, “The Reaper,” pub- 
lished two years ago, has announced a new 
novel entitled “Folly.” It will meet, un- 


questionably, with a cordial reception. Miss 
Rickert has deserted America for England, 
and is living at present at Tibbles Green, 
Edenbridge. 


An now the comic supplement has swal- 
lowed Peter Newell. The celebrated il- 
lustrator has succumbed to the blandish- 
ments of the Sunday editor, and hereafter 
will be numbered with the originator of the 
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“Yellow Kid” and “Sammy Sneeze.” The 
day is probably approaching when Will 
Low, Edwin Abbey and John LaFarge will 
sign their names to colored prints in the 
Sunday newspapers, which, unhappily, chil- 
dren devour so eagerly. 


NFOUNDED fear is expressed in some 

quarters that the gift of eight million 
dollars by the late Marshall Field to the 
Columbian Museum in Chicago will result 
in that institution becoming the victim of 
art-sharks and being loaded up with “bogus 
art treasures.” This is suggested, doubtless, 
by the recent exposures in certain large 
American collections. The Field Museum, 
however, contains no pictures. It is not an 
art museum at all. 


THE GIRL-CHILD 


By Strickland W. Gillilan 


OURSE we'd figured on a boy-child, same as people always does: 
Baby-girls is jest th’ uselessest they is or ever was; 

Helpless when they’re kids, an’ helpless when they’re middle-aged er old— 
All th’ fambly turns pertecter f’r th’ ewe-lamb in th’ fold. 

Dassent ever pop th’ question even though she’s lost in love— 

Has t’ set an’ wait till some one labels ’er his turtle-dove. 

Yit it wa’n’t a boy, by gracious, when it come, th’ other day! 

But we've kind o’ got a notion that we'll keep it, anyway. 


Course twas dretful disapp’intin’ that she couldn’t been a boy, 

An’ th’ tears we shed—er swallered—wa’n’t no sparklin’ tears o’ joy; 
Still, she’s small an’ mighty dawncey, an’ she cuddles up s’ sweet 
With ’er fists like velvet rosebuds an’ her teenty, wrinkled feet— 
Clingin’ clost, jest like th’ tendrils of th’ mornin’-glory vine 

As it clambers up th’ porch-posts on a piece o’ cotton twine. 

She do’no’ but what she’s welcome as th’ flowers is in May; 

So we’ve somehow got th’ notion that we'll keep ‘er, anyway. 


Then ag’in I thought o’ mother—she was onct a baby-girl; 

Ain’t no tellin’ jest which eyster is th’ one that holds th’ pearl. 

Who could tell when she was little that she’d grow t’ be so great 

An’ would make my dear old daddy such a stiddy runnin’ mate? 
Then th’ one that lays an’ snuggles with that bran’-new baby, hyer— 
Would my life be worth th’ livin’ if it hadn’t been fer her? 

She was jest as pink an’ helpless as this new one is, one day; 

So it’s middlin’ easy guessin’ that we’ll keep ’er, anyway. 








